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The story of Cyprian and Justa, or Justina, has long been 
known and has been published in Greek, Latin, Syriac, and 
Arabic. It is believed to have been the germ of plays by Cal- 
deron, Marlowe, and Goethe, in whose Faust and Mephistopheles 
Cyprian and his demon live again. The origin of the story and 
the historical confusion upon which it ultimately rests have 
already been treated with characteristic skill and comprehensive- 
ness by Professor Zahn,' to whose book every student of the 
Cyprian legend owes much. With the great African bishop 
Cyprian of Carthage tradition has confused a Cyprian of Antioch, 
and about their composite has been woven such a romance of 
persecuted constancy as the ancient church had come to rejoice 
in. “Old men and maidens” proved combinations irresistibly 
attractive to the martyrologists, and Cyprian and Justa is 
one of their masterpieces. Cyprian of Carthage suffered mar- 
tyrdom in A. D. 258. More than a century later Gregory of 
Nazianzus, in an oration on his festival, reflects the story since 
connected with the names of Cyprian and Justina, which thus 
seems to have sprung up within a hundred years after Cyprian’s 
death. . 

In the Greek the story of Cyprian and Justina consists of 
three parts: I. The Acts of Cyprian and Justina; II. The 
Repentance of Cyprian; and, III. The Martyrdom of Cyprian 


1 Theodor Zahn, Cyprian von Antiochien und die deutsche Faustsage, Erlangen, 1882, 
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and Justina.’ It is to the first of these that the plots of Calderon, 
Marlowe, and Goethe have been traced. In it the wizard Cyprian 
tries through his subject demons to win Justina from her per- 
sistent virginity to marriage with a pagan lawyer. Her triumph 
over the wizard through the sign of the cross so impresses him 
with the virtue of that symbol that he abjures his magic arts and 
seeks Christian baptism. Finally he so advances in his new faith 
that Anthimus, bishop of Antioch, names him as his successor, in 
which capacity he appoints Justina a deaconess and abbess of a 
cloister. The Repentance of Cyprian presents the story of 
Cyprian’s life up to his conversion, told by himself in the first 
person. The Martyrdom of Cyprian and Justina recounts 
their arrest at Antioch at the instance of Eutolmius, count of the 
East, and their removal to Damascus for trial. The tortures to 
which they are there subjected by Eutolmius are borne with such 
constancy that he, in despair of overcoming their resolution, 
despatches them to Nicomedia to be judged before Diocletian. 
By him they are promptly sentenced to the sword. One Theok- 
tistus, coming up at the hour of execution and saluting Cyprian, 
is summarily executed with them. 

Originally Greek, the martyrdom passed into Latin, Syriac, 
Arabic, and Ethiopic. The Greek has long been accessible in 
Acta Sanctorum, Sept., pp. 242 sqq., where the text is based 
upon two Paris manuscripts, Codd. Par. 520 and 1485. A better 
Greek text, in the opinion of Professor Zahn, is preserved in 
Cod. Par. 1468, with which our Ethiopic shows some coincidences. 
The Greek has recently been published afresh from a Sinaitic 
manuscript by Mrs. Gibson, to whom students of Cyprian are 
further indebted for the first publication of the Arabic text.’ 
Of the two Latin forms of the martyrdom the later has been 
published in Marténe-Durand, ITI, 1645-50, while the earlier is 
known only through the notes of the Bollandist editor Klee. 
In Syriac the story has lately been published by Bedjan from 
a Berlin manuscript,’ and by Mrs. Lewis from the Sinaitic 
Palimpsest and from two British Museum manuscripts,‘ one of 


1 Cf. Zahn, op. cit., pp. 21-72, where German translations of the three parts are given. 

2Margaret Dunlop Gibson, Apocrypha Arabica (“Studia Sinaitica,” VIII). Lon- 
don, 1901. 

8 P, Bedjan, Acta Martyrum et Sanctorum Syriace, Vol. 7. Leipzig, 1897. 

4Agnes Smith Lewis, Select Narratives of Holy Women (“Studia Sinaitica,’’ IX-X). 
Syriac Text and Translation. London, 1900. 
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them dating from the fifth century. The great age of this 
codex sufficiently evidences the antiquity of the Syriac version, 
and reasonably suggests the dependence upon it of versions like 
the Arabic and Ethiopic. 

It should be added that about A. D. 440-60 the empress 
Eudocia, wife of Theodosius II., worked the three parts into three 
books of Homeric verse,’ of which Photius has given a concise 
abstract in his Bibliotheca.” The Syriac presents the first and 
third parts as a continuous whole, and the Arabic seems to do 
the same, while in the Ethiopic the third part alone is preserved. 
The presumptive dependence of the Ethiopic upon the Syriac or 
Arabic texts, as extant, is thus rendered at least doubtful, and 
the striking correspondences between the Ethiopic and Professor 
Zahn’s preferred manuscript of the Greek further increase the 
doubt. Yet the closing words of the Ethiopic, “which is in 
Syriac the month Atér and in Ethiopic the month Hedar,” etc., 
clearly show that some Syriac version lies back of the Ethiopic. 
That the Ethiopic cannot depend upon the Arabic published 
by Mrs. Gibson is clear from the presence in the Ethiopic of 
elements not in the Arabic, but in the Greek and Syriac. We 
conclude that, while the Ethiopic seems to be based on neither 
Mrs. Gibson’s Arabic nor Mrs. Lewis’s Syriac, some Syriac 
form lay between it and the parent Greek, of which last the 
Paris manuscript quoted by Zahn stands nearest it in type 
of text. 

The Ethiopic text of Cyprian and Justina preserved in three 
British Museum manuscripts represents only the third of Pro- 
fessor Zahn’s three parts, the Martyrdom. Brit. Mus. Oriental 
689 (‘‘A’”’) has already been fully described in these pages.’ In 
it Cyprian and Justa (for so the Ethiopic, like the Syriac, calls 
the heroine) stands eighth, foll. 45a to 47.‘ As this is a fifteenth 
century codex, and the oldest manuscript preserving the Ethiopic 
text, its text has been printed in the following pages, the read- 
ings of the later manuscripts being gathered in the footnotes, 


1J. Rendel Harris, Homeric Centones, p. 36; Zahn, op. cit., pp. 15-17. 
2 Photius, Bibliotheca (ed. Bekker), pp. 128-9, cod. 184. 
3 Vol. XVII, p. 65. 


4 The first eight titles of Oriental 689 are as follows: 


1, Homily of 8S. John Chrysos- 3. Stephen. 6. Cyriacus. 
tom on 8S. John the Baptist. 4. Eustathius. 7. Pantaleon. 
2. Mamas. 5. Thekla. 8. Cyprian and Justa. 
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In Brit. Mus. Oriental 687-8 (‘B”), an eighteenth century 
manuscript, already described in these pages,’ Cyprian and 
Justa occupies foll. 61a to 62b, standing ninth in order of 
contents.’ Brit. Mus. Oriental 686 (“C”) is a well-written 
codex of 286 leaves, measuring about 20 by 15% inches. The 
writing is in three columns, with 37-39 lines to the column. 
Like A and B, it is primarily a martyrology. Cyprian and 
Justa stands eighth among its titles,’ occupying foll. 43b to 45a. 
References in the last colophon to the reign of ’Lyé’as, son of 
‘Tyasi II., fix the date of the manuscript between the years 1755 
and 1769. 

The Ethiopic text printed is that of A. In the footnotes the 
first margin contains variant readings reflected in the corrections, 
etc., of A; the second, all the variants of B and C from the text 
of A. Where the text of A is unintelligible, a reading of B or C 
has been recommended (gq. /., recte) in these footnotes, or if all 
are unsatisfactory a new reading has been proposed. It is believed 
that a readable text has thus been secured, without confusing the 
textual witness of the oldest manuscript, as printed, by possibly 
arbitrary emendations. In recommending readings, however, 
confusions of nominatives with accusatives and of indicatives with 
subjunctives have not been rigidly revised. 

Professor Néldeke has very kindly gone over the following 
text and translation in proof, and, while he is by no means to be 
held responsible for either, he has contributed a number of help- 
ful suggestions, which the writer very gratefully acknowledges. 
Thanks are also due the authorities of the British Museum for 
the courtesies extended to the writer in his earlier work on the 
manuscripts, and especially to Mr. W. E. Crum, whose kind 
co-operation secured for the writer the photographs from which 
these texts are published. 


1Vol. XVII, p. 66. 


2 The opening titles of Oriental 687-8 are: 
la. Homily of 8. John Chrysos- 2. Mamas. 6. Thekla, 


tom on S. John the Baptist. 3. Fasiladas. 7. Cyriacus. 
1b. Homily of 8. John Chrysos- 4. Stephen. 8. Pantaleon. 
tom onthe Life and Decolla- 5. Hustathius. 9. Cyprian and Justa, 


tion of S. John the Baptist. 


8 The first titles of Oriental 686 run: 


1. Homily of S. John Chrysos- 3. Fasiladas. 6. Cyriacus. 
tom on S. John the Baptist. 4. Stephen. 7. Pantaleon. 
2. Mamas. 5. Hustathius. 8. Cyprian and Justa. 
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COLOPHON OF MS. C. 


FER 1 APH? UPSD? SKCETA? ONPLAT : ALANe 
NZ -F-0% s PVA: PAA IEA? ERC: ALLA 1 ODAZ.17 
PPV ALAN: OAPO 3 977°C: OAT! 1.002,0: (OPA 
A: havf.oe-: WAT: /’At, 1 add. corr.) AAG? FAP’: h°2R7* 


TRANSLATION. 


The conflict and martyrdom of the holy Cyprian and of the holy 
Justa ;' while the word of the prophets is being fulfilled in these days 
and the word of our Lord Jesus Christ about the seed of wheat and 
tares, how they grew, and how Novatus’ was put to shame and con- 
quered by faith, and how the people were scattered and the wolf. 

The holy Cyprian was famous in all lands because he wrote many 
books, and many who were gone astray he gathered to himself from the 
wiles of the evil wolf, the serpent of old, envying him his people. And 
Eutolmius was count of the region of the East when Cyprian the 
teacher of the Christians was setting aside the glory of the gods and 
was healing everyone, with a virgin whose name was Justa, and they 
were disturbing everyone with the books, and their doings were heard 
of in the region of the East and in every place. And Eutolmius was 
wroth and he ordered that they cast them into chains and guard them 
closely* and bring them to the city of Damascus. And when they 
had brought them, then Eutolmius asked them saying, Tell me, Cyprian, 
art thou the teacher of the Christians, who didst aforetime lead many 
astray by thy sorcery by the might of the gods? But now by the sor- 
cery of him who was crucified thou dost bring error and dost disturb the 
ears of men, and dost advance and exalt him who was crucified above 
the living gods. And the holy Cyprian spoke and said to him, Most 
wretched man, why hast thou adorned thyself with insolence, and dost 
thou speak also with pride in the sorceries of demons? For I also once, 
when I was, with you, equipped with sorcery and with the wisdom of the 
pagans, since I was blind, slew many and made many commit fornica- 
tion, and from all this Christ saved me by the hand of his holy virgin. 
And there was a good scholar,‘ of the house of Claudius, who loved this 


1The Greek and Arabic call the maiden Justina, while the Syriac, like 
the Ethiopic, has Justa. = 

2Eth. Nawestos. As in Eusebius, H. E., VI, 45, 1, the Roman Novatianus 
is meant. Cf. Zahn., op. cit. 

8 Lit., with laws or punishments. 

4Gr. Sin., cxodaorinds Tis ’AyAatdns dvéuart. Gr. Act. Sanct., Zxodacrixds ydp 
mis évduare "Aydatdos 6 Tod KaAavélov. MS. A has @(\frk': evidently as a 
transliteration of cxodacrixés. "4: may have been due to connecting 
"Ayhatins with dyhabs. 
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virgin, and he was not pleasing to her.’ And then he promised her a 
marriage that was according to law, and he has been unable until now 
to persuade her. And he came unto me and besought me to heal him 
of the madness of his love. But I, since I believed the books of 
sorceries, sent a demon to her, and she withstood him with the sign of 
Christ. And a third time I sent the chief of the demons, and he too 
returned conquered by that sign. And therefore I desired to know the 
power of this sign, and I adjured that demon, while angels burned him.? 
And he told it all, that he was the discoverer of evil and of every 
work of wickedness. And then I came to myself.* Then I wrote this to 
him that was bishop before me, and I brought the books of sorcery unto 
him while al] the honorable men of the city were present, and I burned 
them with fire. And now I beseech thee to leave the other superstition 
and to return unto the Lord, and the Lord shall be praised. And then 
thou shalt know the invincibleness of the power of Christ. And Eutol- 
mius was exceedingly incensed, and he did not dispute his opinion with 
him, and he commanded them to hang him up and comb him, and to 
take turns in beating that blessed virgin .lso with hard thongs of 
leather. And the holy virgin said, Praised art thou, O Lord, because 
when I was unworthy also and when I was a stranger once thou didst 
make me thine according to thy will to be beaten for thy name’s sake. 
And the soldiers tired themselves out in beating her, while that holy 
virgin also glorified God. And he ordered them to stop. And then the 
holy Cyprian spoke. While they were combing him exceeding much, 
he had not even said anything, but‘ then the blessed Cyprian spoke and 
said to Eutolmius, Why dost thou exalt thyself, tyrant, against God? 
And thou art deceitful toward the hope of Christ and alien from the 
kingdom of heaven, into which I desire to enter, that it may be mine 
on account of this torture. And Eutolmius spoke saying, But dost 
thou seek the kingdom of heaven, which is greater than all these tortures 
thou dost suffer? And he ordered them to lead him and cast him into 
prison. And he ordered them to put the holy virgin in the house 
of Teratina.6 And when she came into that house the whole of the 
house shone with the grace of Christ. 

And after a few days again he ordered them to bring them, and 
when they came he said to the holy Cyprian, Do not for the sake of a 
mortal man foolishly consent to die. And the holy Cyprian said to him, 
That death which is for God, for those that love him secures life eternal. 
And when he heard this he took counsel and meditated, and he ordered 
them to heat a frying-pan and to cast into it pitch and fat and wax, and 


1 Or, there was none that was pleasing to, or fit for, her. 

2Gr. Sin., rAnpotuevos bd dyyédkwy: Gr. Act. Sanct., bird dyyédwv pacreyw- 
6els: Syr., when the demon was burned by the angel. Perhaps the Greek 
lying back of the Syriac had zupodyevos. 

8 Tit. It was I. Gr. Sin., dvévnya awd rs rddvys: Gr. Act. Sanct., dvavfyas 
awd ris wrdvns. 

4 Lit., and. 5 Or, that it weigh. 6 AB, Tartinon; C, Tertinus. 
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to cast the blessed one into it, with the holy virgin. And the flame did 
not touch them. And the blessed Cyprian entered first into the frying- 
pan. And the blessed one entered in her turn, and the evil serpent of old 
cast fear into her heart. And she came and stood by it. And the blessed 
Cyprian said to her, Come, in the endurance of Christ, thou that hast 
opened the gate of heaven, and hast made me to see the glory of Christ. 
And how art thou now conquered, who didst confound the demons and 
didst hold their chief as nothing, by putting on the sign of Christ? 
How dost thou now let thyself be deceived by the sting of the adver- 
sary? And then making the sign of the cross she entered into the 
frying-pan. And they were both of them refreshed as with' the dew of 
Hermon. And the blessed Cyprian said, Glory be to God in heaven, 
and peace on earth. For when Satan fell from heaven peace was 
wrought in it all,? and from the time when Christ came into the world 
darkness was ordained for Satan, and by the power of the sign of his 
cross he forgives his servants, and he cast Satan down to his abode in 
Gehenna. And for this I praise thee,O Lord God of the fathers, and 
by thy mercy I pass through this torture for thy name’s sake, that this 
our offering of sacrifice also may be fragrant with good odor. And when 
Eutolmius heard this, he said, I will overcome the madness of your folly. 
And Athenus* his friend who presided with him said to Eutolmius, Your 
excellency bids me‘ ascend into the heat of this frying-pan in the name 
of our gods, and we will conquer this his might, even the might of 
Christ. And Eutolmius gave him permission, and Athenus drew near 
unto the frying-pan and said, Great is the god Herakles® and the father 
of the gods Asklepius who gives life unto men. And when he drew near 
unto the frying-pan, the fire found him, and his belly was rent asunder 
and his bowels gushed out. And Cyprian was serene, praising God 
with the holy virgin. And when Eutolmius saw this, he said, I fear that 
the might of Christ is unconquerable, and he has made me sad, for 
Christ has slain me my excellent friend. 

And he called Terentinus® his kinsman and said to him, What shall 
I do to these robbers? And Terentinus said-to him, Beware of these holy 
ones and contend not with these holy ones, because the might of the 
Christians is unconquerable; but send them unto the king and tell him 
about them. And Eutolmius wrote thus saying: To Cesar the great, 
lord of the earth, Diocletian, greeting. In accordance with the statute of 
thy kingdom, I have arrested Cyprian, the teacher of the Christians, with 
a virgin whose name is Justa, of the region of the East. And behold in 
the report of his case’ thou shalt hear the punishments and torture with 


1 Fit., of. 2 Or, everyone. 
3Gr. Sin. and Act. Sanct., ’Adavdo.s: Syr., Athenus. 
4Gr., el xedever we  duerépa dperh. 5 So the Gr.; Syr., Zeus. 


6 A, Tertaras, Terteros; B, Terontius, Tertius; C, Tertianus, Terentius ? 
Gr., Syr., Terentinus. 
1 Lit., his writing. 
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which I punished them, and they do not obey.’ And behold I have sent 
them unto thine authority. And when the king read, he wondered at 
the way the blessed ones had been tortured, and he deliberated with his 
friends about torturing them again. And they said to him, Not so, it is 
well? that we let them be and assail not power that is invincible? And 
he said, Inasmuch as Cyprian, teacher of Antioch, and the virgin Justa 
have chosen for themselves the vain teaching of the Christians and have 
not desired life, but have preferred death, these shall suffer by the sword 
and shall die. 

And they led away the holy one with the virgin to a river named 
Galius,‘ in the land of Nicomedia, and he asked that they wait for them 
one hour for prayer. And he made mention of all the churches that 
were in the world and of all the servants of Christ. And he set the 
virgin at his right hand and sealed her with the sign of Christ, and he 
prayed that they crown her first,° and it was done. And he said, Praise 
unto Christ. And there was a man whose name was Theoktistus, who had 
come from the country, and he saluted® the holy one.’ And there was 
looking on a councillor of King Diocletian, and straightway he ordered 
them to cut off his head. And after him they beheaded the holy Cyprian 
also. And he ordered them to give their bodies to the dogs to eat. 

And for many days, even for six* of them, they guarded their bodies, 
cast forth without to the wild beasts. And against them faithful and 
good and righteous men, hearing that the holy ones had been crowned, 
because he was also a man of their own land, even a Roman, lying in 
wait for them six days, day and night, [and] deceived all those who were 
guarding them and took away the bodies of the holy ones which were 
more precious than gold and gems, and they brought® honor to the 
country of Rome. And when the faithful heard the manner of their con- 
flict, with faithful believers they brought them unto Rufina, a prophetess,” 
of the family of Carolinus," and she took the bones of the holy ones and 
put them in a good place, the name of which was ’Esphorti Qaladaphoru,” 


1 Or, assent. 2 Or, It is not well, etc. 
3Syr. has simply, Do not withstand the great power of God. 
*Gr., roraug Tin Tdddw. 5 uh wws Seddon, the Gr. explains. 


6 So Gr. Act. Sanct., but not Gr. Sin., which here makes Theoktistus the 
councillor representing Diocletian at the execution. 

7 Mase. Cyprian is, of course, meant. 8 A, three. 

® Lit., cast, A; BC, we brought; om. and. 

Reading 1L2T: for AIBSLT: A, ATLOSLT: B, ATYLOSST: C. 

"So BC; A, Kirasinos; Syriac, the Claudians; Gr. Act. Sanct., ‘Povgtvy 
untpdvy yévous KaBdpov; Gr. Sin., ‘Povplva ris xal Myrpdvn. 

12 éy rbrw Kadoupévp Kraipdpy, Gr. Sin.; év rq peroddgy Kdaigddpw, Cod. Par. 
1468, and with a form of this latter reading the translator seems to be strug- 
gling. Evudocia, according to Photius, had r¢ Kdavélov gépy, “the Forum of 
Claudius,” to which our Ethiopic comes surprisingly close. Zahn regarded 
the text of this Paris codex as most near the original (Cyprian von Anti- 
ochien, p. 63). 
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that all who come unto their bones may glorify God and our Lord Jesus 
Christ and the Holy Spirit. 

This was done in the reign of Diocletian and Maximian, in a city of 
the region of Nicomedia, on the fourth day before the Kalends of Octo- 
ber,' on the fifth day of the month Dius,? which is in Syriac the month 
Atér and in Ethiopic the month Hedar*— but for us, while Christ is our 
king for ever and ever. Amen. 

On him who writes it, and on our father John who has it written, 
and on him who reads it, and on him who interprets it, and on him who 
hears it, may God have mercy upon us all together in the kingdom of 
heaven. Amen. 


COLOPHON OF MS. C. 


The martyrdom of the holy Cyprian and of the holy Justa is finished. 
May their blessing be with the soul of their lover ’yasti and his son, our 
king ’Iyd’as, and their mother, our queen Walata‘ Giyorgis (and with 
their handmaiden Walata‘ Shelasé add. corr.), for ever and ever. Amen. 


IMS. A, AheT: NCA: Gr. Sin. has xpd reccdpwv xadavddv ’OxrwBply B’. 
Gr. Act. Sanct. has no date save év trabelg (1. bwareig) Awxdnriavod. 

2 The first month of the Macedonian year. While in Greek papyri Dius 
sometimes corresponds to the Egyptian Pachon (April 26-May 25; cf. Gren- 
fell and Hunt, Amherst Papyri, II, p. 51, B. C. 159), it is here used in the 
traditional sense October-November; cf. Clinton, Fasti Hellenici, 3 : 349. 

3 November-December. The Gr. naturally lacks the Syriac and Ethiopic 
datings, just as the Syriac lacks the Ethiopic. 

¢ Walata, daughter of. 











ABYSSINIAN APOCALYPSES. 


By Enno Litrmann, 
Princeton University. 


While I was staying in Jerusalem in December, 1899, and 
January, 1900, as a member of the American Archeological 
Expedition to Syria, sent out under the patronage of Mr. V. 
Everit Macy, Mr. I. N. Phelps Stokes, Messrs. Clarence and 
B. T. B. Hyde, of New York, I made the acquaintance of a 
number of Abyssinian monks. Notes about the manuscripts and 
the other property of their convents have already been published 
in the Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie, Vol. XVI. A few Ethiopic 
manuscripts I collected while I was there: Psalters, hymnals, 
and prayers—among them a comparatively old manuscript of 
AC.2AT—also Amharic songs and Tigrifia prose-pieces (see 
“Tigrifia-Texte im Dialekte von Tanbén,” in Wiener Zeitschr. 
f. d. Kunde des Morgenl., Vol. XVI, pp. 211-25). Another 
Ethiopic manuscript was sent to me later to Germany, contain- 
ing a letter from the writer, two short apocalypses, and a selec- 
tion of apophthegmata (from the @%&ahé. : 4404: m0.7). This 
manuscript is written on paper, and contains fourteen leaves 
measuring 0.20X0.13 m., each with nineteen lines in one column, 
fol. 1 vo-3 vo, however, and fol. 12 vo are blank. It was written 
by Kidana Wald, a young deacon from Shoa (see ZA., Vol. XVI, 
p. 112, col. a), probably during the summer of 1900. The 
writing is bold and uneven, but plain and legible. 

The letter on fol. 1 70 reads as follows: 


ALDTC : A-T0Pd: CAN: MANE: GU: RAHASH : Ah: HIT : we 
ahd. : ONS : ADTAP'L? : OF h.* : ho: Lhe th: 20h: DALIPHA 
n: HeTénn: 040: ta : HAIN : NOT: P37/'T : ONAC: PAM 
4: ONH4: 18: HARHE : An: OAHE : ALADCH : PEPLh :: bh 
PT AT: %740wN: DATAIC : Ah: £Aam: OCP: ONEC: ANE: 
APHNCA: AUAN: DALHAAN :: OLAWL: Ao : ANTE VAHL : Alt: 
ANtSPdhh: 242 : ATH: ANA: ACTN: AFh': WAGPAA : Ah: AD 


1 Read ‘afaka; the letter fz is missing in the font of the Press. 
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om: NHS: NIG: SY: OP rad : AATRRE: LO: nA: OAL: 
TRS. : KOO: I OE Aornne7 :: 


(Address.) Behold, I have written for thee this book with much care 
and zeal, that it may bring thee gain. And believe not that it is found 
everywhere: [nay, it is] only in the “House of the Kingdom and the 
Convent of the Reign” [i. e., the Abyssinian convent in Jerusalem]. And 
I have much that I might write to thee, only I do not know thy pleasure. 
Reveal unto me thy wish, and I shall do so for thee. Gold and silver have 
I not, but from what I have I shall give thee and not keep from thee. 
And now if thou rejoicest me, I shall rejoice thee afterwards, saying: 
Open thy mouth and I shall fill it for thee. For plentiful with me are 
the history and the mysterifes] of Ethiopia. [Thus] spake Kidana 
Wald. Written on the 15th of Maskarram [= September 25). 

The two apocalypses fill fol. 4ro-10vo. The first is called 
“The Third Miracle of St. Victor” and is represented as a vision 
and a prophecy of St. Victor unto his mother Martha; the second 
is given the form of a speech of “our Lord.” The leading 
thought in each of them is that the king of Abyssinia and the 
king of Rome will go with their patriarchs and armies to Jeru- 
salem, that there the mass will be celebrated by both parties, that 
the Holy Ghost will come down from heaven and rest upon the 
host of the Abyssinians, and that then all—Jews, Muhammedans, 
and Romans—will be converted to the “true faith” of the Abys- 
sinians. This is partly based on the Kebra Nagast; see F. 
Praetorius, Fabula de Regina Sabala apud Aethiopes, Halle, 
1870, p. 28, note 3; a full edition of this interesting and impor- 
tant book, by Professor Bezold, of Heidelberg University, is now 
in preparation. The details differ in the two versions. Somewhat 
indistinct is the réle assigned to the Coptic church, of which the 
Abyssinian church is a dependent (although the Abyssinians in 
Jerusalem do not like to acknowledge it now; see ZA., Vol. XVI, 
pp. 102-105). Both the friendly relations and the recent quar- 
rels seem to be reflected in our texts. At any rate it will be safe 
to suppose that the apocalyptic ideas put forth here were fostered 
especially in the sixteenth century A. D., the time when the 
Roman church tried to bring the Abyssinians under her tutelage 
and when the well known ecclesiastical war in Abyssinia was 
fought. 

Whether this “History of Ethiopia” (*6n : HATER), as 
Kidana Wald calls it,’ was copied by him from another manu- 


1 The first Apocalypse he entitles also “History of Victor.” 
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script, or whether it is an original composition of his own, he 
does not say. Had I asked him, he would certainly have asserted 
the latter; and this is not unlikely to be the case. Kidana Wald 
is a poet: when I left Jerusalem, he presented me with an 
Amharic hymn in my honor (#%), adding that the king of Abys- 
sinia would give a village or a herd of cattle to the poet who 
made such an ode for him. I not being a king, and having no 
village or cattle, had to express my gratitude in some other way. 
It is therefore possible that he, having literary gifts, composed 
these two texts himself, and that from his knowledge of the Kebra 
Nagast, of the legend of Victor and of the New Testament he 
drew the form in which he presents the apocalyptic ideas which 
are current among the Abyssinians at the present day, and have 
perhaps been so for several hundred years. 

Victor must be a popular saint in the Coptic church, to judge 
from the elaborate descriptions of his life in the “Eloges du 
Martyr Victor, Fils de Romanus,” published and translated by 
M. U. Bouriant, in Mémoires publiés par les membres de la 
Mission Archéologique Frangaise, Vol. VIII, 2, Paris, 1893 (ef. 
also Atkinson, “On South-Coptic Texts: a Criticism on M. Bou- 
riant’s ‘Eloge du Martyr Victor, fils de Romanus,’” Proe. of the 
Royal Irish Academy, 3d series, Vol. II). Besides the account 
of Victor’s life in the Synaxarium (his day is the 27th of Miyazya 
= May 4), there seems to be known only one Ethiopic manuscript 
‘“‘ Life of Victor,” in the d’Abbadie collection, No. 179. Kidana 
Wald may have read both: that the latter is not mentioned in 
my catalogue of the manuscripts in Jerusalem, is perhaps due to 
the fact that it was the private property of one of the monks, for 
I did not have time to catalogue the books owned in private by 
the monks themselves. In the Coptic Eloges there are only two 
formal points of similarity with our present text: 1) the fact 
that Victor spoke to his mother Martha before he went to the 
prison (Bouriant, pp. 179 sq.); 2) the fact that miracles and 
visions of Victor are reported after his death (loc. cit., pp. 234 sq.). 

The second apocalypse (MS. fol. 7vo-10 vo) is much influ- 
enced by the biblical Book of Revelation ; compare especially vs. 
21 with Rev. 1:14 sq.; 4:3sq. Also vs. 2 probably goes back 
to Luke 13:30 by the way of Rev. 6:16. The abrupt beginning 
of the apocalypse under discussion seems to imply that it was 
once connected with a preceding part. But this is not necessarily 
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so. We have in these two brief documents, written and perhaps 
composed by Kidana Wald, true apocalyptic literature that takes 
us back, as it were, to the times of the late Jewish and of the 
early Christian literary activity. They are both of them instructive 
and interesting, as to the growth of such ideas and the literary 
form in which they are written down. 

In editing this manuscript I have divided the text into verses, 
and introduced a very few orthographical changes. Except for 
these I have given the original exactly as it was written. This 
has been the more possible, since Kidaéna Wald has shown a 
remarkable knowledge of Geez and has made almost no gram- 
matical mistakes at all. Of course, as in all later Ethiopic 
manuscripts, 4 and 0, U, ch, and f are constantly confused ; % is 
usually the sign for both fa and hd (cf. Praetorius, Grammatik 
der Tigrinasprache, p. 20). Consequently my changes affect 
only the spelling of the so-called gutturals; in every case where 
a more serious change has been made I have given the original 
reading in the annotation. Square brackets [ ] indicate addi- 
tions to the manuscript or to the literal translation; the letters 
or words included in round brackets ( ) should perhaps better 
be omitted. 

s 
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IMS. 2H yom-. 2 Read tanagfa (cf. p. 83, note). 


3The @ stands in the MS. before AI™P,2-a (in vs. 8), but its transposition is 
necessarily required by the context. 
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IMS. OD(L. chow.) . 2 Read wa’em'afahi (cf. p. 88, note). 
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TRANSLATION. 


) a 
The Third Miracle of Saint Victor. 


1. And when she was sleeping at night, her son Victor appeared to 
her and said unto her: “Hail to thee, Martha, my mother! 

2. “And now I teach thee, O my mother, let no gold nor silver be put 
on the beams of this church; for the days shall come, when the Muham- 
medans shall arrive and rule over all Egypt. 

3. “And when they have arrived, if they see gold and silver and all' 
its beams, they will tear down and destroy it because of their love of 
gold. 

1So the MS.; read Q(t “on all”? 
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4. “But do thou build of stones and of beams and of iron, and it 
shall endure many days.” 

5. And when Martha heard that the Muhammedans would rule in 
the land of Egypt, she was grieved for the religion of Christ. 

6. And she said: “If it be thus, my son, why shall I labour to build 
a church ?” 

7. And Victor said unto her: “Be not grieved,O my mother! For 
when the Muhammedans come, the religion of Christ shall not cease to 
be in all countries. 

8. “Nay, true fasting and prayer and communion shall continue, and 
the strength of faith shall be mighty, whilst they dwell with the heretical 
Muhammedans. 

9. “With the see of Marcus, the patriarch shall not cease to be 
invested ; and by the hand of the patriarch there shall not cease to be 
invested in order archbishops and bishops, priests, and deacons. 

10. “And the kingdom of the Muhammedans shall last few days, if 
the Christians do the will of God. 

11. “And after a few days, God shall make to rule over the lands of 
Ethiopia a holy man that loveth Christ, and by his hand the Muham- 
medans and the pagans shall be destroyed. 

12. “And the kings of the nations and the Egyptians shall [come to] 
submit to him, and they shall go back to their homes and shall be seen 
unto the ends of the world. 

13. “And the patriarch who shall be invested in those days shall hide 
himself in a mountain; and he shall pray to God for his people, and his 
God shall hear his prayer. 

14. “And a general of the army shall come unto him from the king of 
Ethiopia, and he shall rule over the land of Egypt eleven months, and 
they shall be in peace and great joy. 

15. “And after that, when this shall come to pass, the king of Rome 
shall be full of wrath, and he shall write to his friends the kings. And 
seven kings shall rise with him, and he shall travel on the sea unto 
Jerusalem. 

16. “But when the general of the king of Ethiopia heareth [this], he 
shall flee in secret with his army. And he shall come to Upper Egypt, 
and shall send to the king of Ethiopia making him to know the things 
that have happened. 

17. “And when the king of Ethiopia heareth this, he shall be full of 
wrath and shall come to the land of Egypt and rule over it and send 
his patriarch to the king of Rome and others with him of his men of 
might. 

18. “And when they go, they also shall send their patriarch; and 
[these two] shall be in one place together and hold a council with one 
another about the true faith. 

19. “And after the end of a year, the patriarch of Ethiopia shall say 
to the patriarch of Rome: ‘Let us go to Jerusalem that we both may 
celebrate [the mass] with both our kings. 
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20. “ ‘And each one shall rise and pray in the holy place of his king- 
dom, and all men shall look upon the Holy Ghost when he cometh 
down from heaven upon the host [which is offered] in the true faith.’ 

21. “And thus the kings and the patriarchs shall unite and rise and 
go to Jerusalem, and they shall enter into the holy place and shall cele- 
brate the mass upon it. 

22. “And after the reading of the gospel, all men shall see the Holy 
Ghost coming down upon the host of the patriarch of Alexandria. 

23. “And when [the people of] Rome see this, they shall be in great 
fear and grief and distress, and they shall take their bread from their 
tables and throw [it] into the sea, and they shall burn their books 
with fire. 

24. “And they shall say in distress: Woe unto us, for sin hath 
become powerful over us. Only this is not because of our sins, but 
because of the many sins which our fathers have committed in their 
wicked pride. 

25. “And in that hour they shall bow down and fall before the 
patriarch of Ethiopia, and they shall say unto him: ‘Bless us, our 
father !’ 

26. “And the two kings shall embrace each other and make a cove- 
nant. And the king of Rome shall leave his brother’s son in the land 
of Egypt, and the king of Ethiopia his son-in-law; and they shall go 
back to their country. 

27. “Verily, O my mother, there shall be great joy to men in those 
days, so that even the living shall stand upon the graves of the dead 
and shall say unto them: ‘Rise, that ye may see this great joy and the 
manifold beauteous favors which God hath bestowed upon us!’ 

28. “And in those days all men shall be doers of the will of God. 

29. “And the king of Ethiopia shall wed the daughter of the king of 
the Greeks, which are the Franks. 

80. “And there shall be great peace and joy in the whole world forty 
years. And God shall show his mercy unto his people.” 

31. And after he had finished telling his mother all this prophecy, 
Saint Victor said unto his mother: “Hail to thee, O Martha, my 
mother!” And [having] thus [spoken], he left her. 

32. And at that moment she awoke from her sleep and was in joy. 
And she built with zeal the church from that day forward, and she 
rejoiced and gave thanks unto him. 

[This] is finished : praise be to God! 


II. 


In the name of the Triune, the Father and the Son and the Holy 
Ghost, One God! 

1. And our Lord spake unto him: Hearken, I will tell thee of that 
day which cannot be told of by the tongue of mortals because of the 
greatness of the anguish and of the affliction that shall come upon all 
sinners. 
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2. Until they shall say to the mountains, Fall on us; and to the 
hills, Cover us. 

3. Come, O south wind, sweep down upon us and bury us. Come, O 
sea, overflow us and hide us from the sight of the terror of God’s wrath. 

4. For his mighty wrath hath risen to shake the earth. And behold, 
all mortals are concealed so that they [do not] appear to us. 

5. Where is the sun? And where is hidden the moon? And how 
is it that the stars fall down like leaves ? 

6. And heaven also is gone without a sound. And the earth hath 
passed away. 

7. And the seas are hidden, and the whole creation is melted by the 
blaze of the fire of him who judgeth. 

8. For happier than we are the other mortals who have perished 
before those days. 

9. And two kings shall rise, one king of Rome, and one king of 
Ethiopia. And they shall gather to this place with their patriarchs, and 
with their armies and with all their people. 

10. And they shall remain there a time of six months, reforming 
the faith. 

11. And then shall there be a strife with word and tongue. [For 
each] shall say: “Our faith is better!” 

12. And after that shall rise the patriarch of Alexandria and shall 
say before the whole assembly : 

13. “Listen to me, ye people, which God hath called to a new birth 
and to the beginning of [another] creation, that he make you Christians 
by believing in his only begotten son. 

14. “I have seen today in this night a sublime and holy vision. Yet 
I shall not tell this vision, for nobody will believe me. 

15. “But send to Jerusalem and bring earth from Golgotha, and let 
us strew [it] in the church. 

16. “And let us celebrate the mass, I on one side, and do thou cele- 
brate the mass on the other side. 

17. “And if a miracle from heaven come upon one of us, while all 
the people see it—in that faith let us all unite!” 

18. And all the people shall say with one voice: “We agree, we 
! ” 

19. And they shall celebrate the mass and say Kyrie eleison. And 

the people shall say: “Happy he, who seeth the end of this thing.” 

20. And the Jews and the Muhammedans and the pagans shall 
speak thus: “We too shall become Christians, if we see today miracles 
from heaven.” And they shall double and treble the Kyrie eleison. 

21. And then shall come down the Holy Ghost in the likeness of a 
white dove. His face is like [that of] a man, and his neck is long, like 
[that of] an eagle. 

22. And the feathers of his back are like jasper stone and a sar- 
dius. And his wings shine like a lightning (for three years) and like 


a rainbow. 
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23. And his feet are like unto burnished brass refined in a furnace, 
and his eyes are like the brilliant sun. 

24. His body is [as] a plate, white as snow, and from his mouth 
cometh a fiery tongue with twelve rays. And upon his head is planted 
a sign of light. 

25. And in the midst of this sign shall appear clear the likeness of a 
white lamb. And it hath seven horns and seven eyes. 

26. And it shall speak plainly with the voice of men, saying: “I am 
Jesus of Bethlehem and Juda.” 

27. And having said this, he shall rest upon the host of the patriarch 
of Alexandria. And thereupon shall he ascend to heaven, whilst all the 
people see him, and his wings shade the earth. 

28. And thereupon shall the king of Ethiopia shout with his army, 
for they have seen God with their eyes, and the whole world shall be of 
his faith. 

29. But Rome shall weep and throw her books into the sea. And 
Rome and the Jews and the Muhammedans and the pagans shall be 
baptized all of them together in the name of the holy Triune. 

30. And they shall proclaim by a herald saying: “In the former time 
have the apostles preached to us in the world. But today hath our Lord 
himself become an apostle to us, like as ye have seen him and heard 
his voice. 

31. “Go, preach every one unto his people, Jews unto Jews, Muham- 
medans unto Muhammedans, pagans unto pagans; and him, who resists, 
shall the sword not spare.”! 

32. And woe to that day because of the multitude of the army of the 
king of Ethiopia, dark [men] and foot-soldiers and many [people]. And 
it will not come to them, each with one stone, to destroy it.’ 

33. And this is the sign of that king: he is bearded, and handsome 
and righteous, and he shall depose the king of Egypt and shall put 
another in his stead. And he shall turn aside the Gihon (= Nile), in 
order to take tribute from Egypt. 

34. And the king of Rome shall take possession of Jerusalem, and 
this is the sign of that handsome and tall king: the sign of the cross on 
his breast. 

35. And they shall go to their country, and then the demons shall 
be bound for a period of forty years. 

36. And there shall be rest and joy and peace in the whole world, 
and welfare shall be so great that rain shall fall without a cloud seven 
days. 

1The translation is not certain. TUGE means “not to care,” or perhaps “have no 
regard for.” But the original meaning is “to neglect,’ then we might add an 4, “not.” 

2 This is a literal translation of the Ethiopic text, which is undoubtedly corrupt. 


3 As a matter of fact, the Abyssinians would be able to take away a great part of the 
water of the Nile by damming up the Abbay (Blue Nile) and turning it into the Hauwash 
{ef. the explorations of Mr. Hugues le Roux in his book Ménélik et Nous, Paris, 1902). 








NOTES ON THE CODE OF HAMMURABI. 


By Rev. C. H. W. Jouns, 
Queens’ College, Cambridge. 


The code of Hammurabi which has just been published by 
Professor V. Scheil, and on which Dr. Pinches read a short paper 
before the Society of Biblical Archeology on November 12 last, 
is sure to attract much attention before long. It is obvious to 
suppose that it will receive continual illustration from the already 
well known legal documents contemporary with it, published by 
Meissner in his Beitrdge zum altbabylonischen Privatrecht (M. 
A, P.); by Dr. Pinches in Cuneiform Texts from Babylonian 
Tablets, etc., in the British Museum (C. T.), in Parts II, IV, 
VI, VIII; by Strassmaier in his Die altbabylonischen Vertrdge 
aus Warka (B), and by Professor Scheil in Une Saison des 
Fouilles & Sippar (S). On the other hand, there are many 
points in them which the code will clear up considerably. 

The code is quoted by the sections as numbered in Scheil’s 
edition. Dr. H. Winckler, in the last number of Der Alte Orient, 
gives a translation under the title of “Die Gesetze Hammurabis. 
Das alteste Gesetzbuch der Welt.” He adds a brief introduction 
and a few explanatory notes. He also adopts Scheil’s section 
numberings, which are quoted in these notes. It is assumed 
here that the reader will have at hand both Delitzsch’s Hand- 
worterbuch and Muss-Arnolt’s excellent Concise Dictionary, so 
that it is not needful to pad out the notes with extracts from the 
lexicons. 

Thus the sort of land called KI-GAL, s0 often occurring 
in the legal documents, of which no one seems to have pointed 
out the true meaning, is shown by § 44 of the code to be merely 
“unreclaimed”’ land, or land out of cultivation. A cultivator who 
took such land generally undertook to bring it into cultivation 
and meantime had it rent free for a time, usually two years. It 
was neither bad land, nor high land, nor anything but ordinary 
land, only not in cultivation for the time being. The present 
writer had obtained this meaning from a large number of examples 
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in the above publications, too long to quote here, but the code 
replaces this long inductive process by direct witness. It is not 
yet clear how the signs KI-GAL or KI-DAN were read in 
Semitic Babylonian, perhaps kigallu. 

The obscure epithet of a house, KISLAW, is shown by 
§ 113 to be read ma3ka&nu. This was already known to be one 
of the readings of KISLAHW, but apparently no one had pre- 
ferred it to the many others known. The reason probably was 
that mask&nu, “a place,” seemed too general a meaning to be 
any help. The code shows that it was a “granary,” or “barn,” 
a meaning which could not have been deduced from the simple 
mentions of its sale, or hire, which were all that legal documents 
could furnish. Evidently it is derived from Sak&nu, “to place,” 
and means a place of safe deposit. 


THE MUSKINU, OR “POOR MAN.” 


This title, ideographically written amélu MAS-EN-DA, 
is given by C. T., XII, p. 16, 1.42, de f, as muskinu, with the 
pronunciation MA-AS-DA. The lines preceding give MAS- 
DA, with the pronunciation MA-AS-DA, also = muSkinu. 
This is undoubtedly the original of }30%, and hence of Italian 
meschino, Portuguese mesquinto, French mesquin. It denotes 
the “pauper,” cripple or unfortunate. It occurs continually in 
the code as a class name, distinguished alike from the amélu, 
or freeman, and the ardu, or slave, and always occupies an 
intermediate place. Hence Scheil’s guess “noble,” Mem., IV, 
p. 26, note 1, is peculiarly unfortunate. It is usually derived 
from kafnu, “to humble oneself before god.’ But there is some 
doubt about this. The phrase muSkinfitu illak occurs, Cata- 
logue, pp. 15 sqq., meaning “he shall come to beggary.” Hom- 
mel’s suggestion to connect it with {75 as = muSakinu is 
tempting, but has not much support, B. D., I, 217. 

But, at any rate, we may render “pauper,” or commoner, as 
distinguished ‘from the “aristocrat.” He is the subject of special 
legislation. If he had stolen from a temple or palace he had to 
restore tenfold, as against the freeman’s thirtyfold; §8. As it 
seems to be contemplated that the freeman also might be too 
poor to pay his fine, we may regard this rather as a class distinc- 
tion than a mere indication of poverty. He might hold slaves ; 
§§ 15, 175, 176, 219. 
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He was subject to the Sisit nAgiri, or summons of the 
nagiru. As this is the technical phrase for the corvée, or for 
compulsory military service, it is clear that the amélu was 
exempt; $16. The slave seems also to have been so subject. 
The muskinu was inclined to avoid this summons, and might 
take refuge in a freeman’s house. The penalty for harboring 
him and not producing him on the summons of the nagiru, who 
was “over the levy,” was death; §16. The word nagiru is 
evidently connected with agaru, which is clearly the source of 
ayyapos, ayyapiov, the compulsory commandeer. If he divorced 
a childless wife, who had no dowry, he paid her one-third of a 
mina of silver, for her divorce, § 140, while a freeman paid a 
full mina. 

Special modifications of the law in his case are given in $§ 198, 
201, 204, 211: assault and battery was compounded for by a fine, 
while the same injuries done to an aristocrat were revenged under 
the lea talionis. He paid a lower doctor’s fee, § 216, but he 
was fined less for causing the death of his child, § 222. The 
status of the poor man is so marked that it will form an inter- 
esting study in connection with “The Literature of the Poor” 
in the Old Testament. Hammurabi himself boasts of having 
constructed his laws so that none should oppress “the weak, 
the widow, and the orphan.” 


THE VOTARY. 


This name seems best to use at present until more exact 
knowledge is to be had. The sign which denotes the office seems 
to be a compound of SAL, the feminine determinative, and either 
BAR, MAS, or ME. As is well known, the last three signs 
are well distinguished in the early texts, but are not easy to dis- 
tinguish in the cursive Babylonian of the First Dynasty. 

Meissner, in his Beitrdge zum altbabylonischen Privatrecht 
(M. A. P.), p. 111, was the first to call attention to the existence 
of these ladies, whom he regarded as priestesses of Sama. He 
read the signs either SAL or UD. But what he read as UD 
was probably only a badly formed SAL followed by the vertical 
of BAR, MAS, or ME. Arguing from the data available to 
him, he was inclined to place the UD above the SAL as a 
higher rank. In the cases known to him the sign was followed 
by the name of Sama’. He also pointed out that one of the 
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names of the goddess Bélit matati, in II R. 57, lla, was 
AN-UD-AN-UD, which could be rendered “the divine UD 
of Sama’.” Further he pointed out that a princess might hold 
the office, referring to M. A. P., 22, 24, where Iltani, the daughter 
of the king Ammizaduga, is, according to his readings, an UD 
of Samai. 

Dr. Pinches in his copies of contracts published in C. T., 
II, IV, VI and VIII, gave forms of the sign which could be 
taken either as SAL followed by BAR, MAS, ME, or even 
a single vertical only. In the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, 1897, p. 595, he gave it as his opinion that the sign was 
of doubtful derivation. “If, however, it be for SAL TIS it 
will present a parallel to amélu TIS, one of the groups for 
kala.” 

Father V. Scheil, in his edition of the Code Hammurabi, Vol. 
IV of the Mémoires de la Délégation en Perse (D. P.), p. 56, 
note 1, gives the sign as a SAL with its horizontal crossed by 
one vertical, and says it is the sign for a8Satu. To prove this 
he quotes from a very archaic text at Constantinople, given in 
his Recueil de Signes, p 42, No. 101. But there the sign, as he 
gives it, is SAL-ME. But he does not prove that the sign 
there means aSSatu, “wife,” for it might be “‘votary” or “mis- 
tress” equally well. 

The places in the code where it is used, col. ii, 36; xiv, 61; 
xv, 20, 45, 61, 73, 98, of Scheil’s edition of the Mémoires, give 
clearly SAL with its horizontal crossed by one vertical. Doubt- 
less the horizontal of ME or MAS was joined, by ligature, to 
that of SAL. The horizontal for BAR should be lower. Hence 
we are left with SAL-ME or SAL-MAS. 

In § 110, it is fohowed by NIN-AN; in $$ 178, 179, it is 
preceded by NIN-AN. In §127, NIN-AN occurs alone. 
Now NIN-AN is given (Briinnow’s Sign List, No. 10997) as 
= 6ntu, the feminine of é6nu, “lord.” Hence, as Scheil points 
out, D. P., p. 87, note 1, it is clear that our sign and NIN-AN 
are used to denote the same class of persons. They bore the title 
“lady” and could be indicated by that alone. 

Further, in § 180, the sign precedes E-GE-A, which is given, 
Brinnow’s Sign List, No. 6251, as = kallatu, originally the 
“bride-chamber,” then the “bride,” and later a “daughter-in- 
law.” Hence we may assume that kallatu was either a synonym 
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or nearly so. Scheil here renders it “recluse.” In § 110, the 
code speaks of a votary “who does not dwell in the E-GE-A,” 
which Scheil there renders le clottre. The law evidently con- 
templates the possibility of her dwelling there. Hence these 
ladies had an official residence, called by the same name as the 
bride-chamber. If votaries of Samai, they probably were “brides 
of Samai.”’ 

In § 181, we find the sign followed by NU-GIG, which is 
given in Brinnow’s Sign List, No. 2017, as kadiatu, or iSta- 
ritu. The same section gives as an alternative NU-MAS. 
Now it is well known that NU is the sign of personality, and 
can be read amélu, M.A. P., p. 126, note 1, or even zikaru, 
Brannow’s Sign List, No. 1964. Hence we have a variant to 
SAL-MAS, only apparently masculine instead of feminine. 
But this cannot be pressed, for we have several ladies called NU- 
MAS, Lamazi, C. T., VIII, p- 50; Bu. 88-5-12, 33, 1.6; Lama- 
zatim, C. 7., VIII, p. 2; Bu. 88-5-12, 10, 1. 16; and a daughter 
of Idin-Sin, C. T., IV, p. 48; Bu. 88-5-12, 718, 1.16. Hence 
the signs NU-MAS, at least, include women. Besides, § 181 
uses feminine suffixes all through, which would hardly be done if 
a male was included. There is no possibility of reading NU- 
ME here. 

Lastly, in §§ 178, 179, 180, the code adds another title, SAL 
zi-ik-ru-um. Scheil, p. 87, note 2, renders this femelle du 
male, and, in the text, more generally, femme publique. But 
while zikru does mean “male,” it is also an adjective meaning 
“named,” “devoted.” We may compare the name for “the 
peasant,” zikru 8a Ninib, as being the guildsman of Ninib, 
the patron god of agriculture. 

We may now note that among the values given for MAS are 
ellu, 6nitu, ebbu, zakaru, and for ME, ellu, ramku, 
zikaru. Hence clearly the above titles, éntu (for 6nitu) and 
zikru, may well be readings of SAL-MAS; and, at least, 
zikru, of SAL-ME. This renders it unlikely that zikru is 
different in meaning from the other titles. 

We may now return to the title kadiStu. Undoubtedly 
this came to mean the same as the Hebrew, K¢désa, but 
originally it only meant “consecrated.” It was the kadistu of 
Istar who gained the unenviable notoriety for the class. We are 
not sure that the kadiStu, votary of Samai, had exactly the 
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same character. But we may note that synonyms of kuddusu 
are ellu, ebbu, band, balpfi, kas, and ramka, which carry 
the ideas of “pure,” “clear,” “bright,” “washed,” etc. The 
purity is, of course, ceremonial, and closely to be connected with 
“consecration.” It is evident that these are all ideas connected 
with the above ideographic signs. The other title, i8taritu, 
of course, was specially appropriated to the votary of Istar. It 
is scarcely likely that one could call a votary of Sama’ an 
iStaritu. 

There are several ladies mentioned in C. T. with the title 
kadi8stu. Thus Erisatum, C. 7., VI, p. 42; Bu. 91-5-9, 2470, 
1,4, Compare the title arkf below. 

The dominant meaning of BAR, MAS is “separation,” 
“division,” ‘marking off.” Scheil, p. 87, would render NU- 
BAR as 18 petiti, literally “not opened,” hence “a virgin,” 
but there is no good ground for this. 

There were other votaries besides those of Sama3. Thus the 
code itself, proceeding as it did from a king who had made 
Babylon supreme, and there placed Marduk of Babylon above 
even Sama of Sippara, grants special privileges to the votaries 
of Marduk, in §182. Votaries of Marduk appear in C. T., VIII, 
p. 6; Bu. 88-5-12, 42, 1. 3, Bagatum; C. 7., VIII, p. 50; Bu. 
88-5-12, 10, 1. 16, Lamazatum, also a NU-MAS; Husulum in 
M. A. P., 94, 1. 6. 

On the whole, then, we may be content with the rendering 
“votary.” The title “lady”? was given her; she is associated 
with the kadistu, without being absolutely identified with her ; 
she was resident usually in a convent, as one may say, but not 
always so. The titles borne all point to consecration and cere- 
monial separation. 

The code throws considerable light on the status of these 
ladies. If they did not live in their convent, yet they might 
neither open a wine-shop, nor enter one, on pain of death, § 110. 
They are not directly forbidden to drink wine, but it is evident 
that they were required to be very strict in their behavior. 

They might not be slandered, nor held up to scorn—the code 
coupling them, in this respect, with married women—on pain of 
being branded on the forehead, § 127. This penalty was actually 
inflicted (C. T., VIII, p. 47; Bu. 91-5-9, 2190) on Amél-Ninkuna 
for trying to upset a sale by his father, but in this case, it had 
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nothing to do with a votary. Hence they were protected from 
insult, and the profession carried no reproach with it. Note 
that a princess might join the sisterhood; see p. 99 above. 

They might voluntarily join the sisterhood, and apparently, 
great as was the father’s power in Babylonia, he could not stop a 
daughter from doing so. If he approved her wish, he might 
dower her as for a marriage, she becoming the bride of Samai (or 
Marduk). He might disapprove of her wish, and not give her a 
marriage portion, but she was not to be cut off from inheritance. 
The code steps in to regulate these contingencies. If a father 

“did give an éntu, SAL-MAS, or SAL zikrum, a portion 
(the same words are used as for a bride’s marriage portion) and 
wrote her a deed of gift, if he did not expressly insert the clause 
that she could leave it, or donate it, as she pleased, then after her 
father’s death her brethren might take her field and garden (no 
house is named ; she probably was expected to live in the con- 
vent) and compound for their resumption of the land, by assign- 
ing her, according to the value of her share of the whole paternal 
inheritance, a fixed allowance of corn, oil, and wine, and so “‘con- 
tent her heart.” Actual examples of such a resumption of the 
father’s gift by a votary’s brethren, with fixed allowance for life, 
may be seen in C. T. 

This clause was only permissive. If the brethren did not do 
this, the votary could assign her field and garden to a farmer, 
and her farmer would keep her. She had the usufruct of her 
father’s gift as long as she lived. But she could not alienate it, 
nor answer with it, 7. e., mortgage it for debt. ‘Her sonship is 
her brothers,” 7. e., they are her rightful heirs. She could not 
have legitimate heirs, nor adopt a child to the exclusion of her 
brethren. § 178. 

If the father gave her no portion at all, when he died, she 
was not excluded from inheritance, but took one son’s share and 
enjoyed it as long as she lived; but at her death it all reverted to 
her brethren; § 180. In all the above cases it was her wish to 
become a votary. 

But a father might actually vow or devote his daughter to be 
a SAL-MAS, kadi&tu, or a NU-MAS;; then, even if he 
had not given her a portion, after he died, the brethren must 
allot her one-third of a son’s share, which she was to enjoy as 
long as she lived, and which then reverted to her brethren. § 181. 
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A votary of Marduk of Babylon had special privileges. If 
vowed by her father himself, and not having received a portion 
from him, she was entitled at his death to receive one-third of a 
son’s share, but she paid no tax, and her land did not revert to 
the brethren. She could leave it, after her, as she pleased. § 182. 

It will be noted, in the above sections, that there is no men- 
tion of a votary having children. But whether she was chaste, 
or not, in her convent, she might have children, for we find the 
code stating that if a man wished to adopt the child of a votary, 
he could do so, and there was no legal representative to claim the 
child from him. In other words, the votary had no legal power 
over her child. § 187. 

The same was true of the NER-SE-GA, or muzaz ékalli. 
Scheil considers that the favori, as he calls this class of person, 
also had no right to have children. The same signs are inter- 
preted, II R. 39, 48 gh, as manzaz pani, on the meaning of 
which see the lexicons under naz&zu. There is no hint in any 
of the numerous references made in historical texts to these per- 
sonages that they were vicious in their habits, and it is only an 
unproved conclusion from the fact that they had no legal rights to 
children. All we know from the code is that they could not 
claim them from a father who would adopt them. We have only 
to imagine a bodyguard of soldiers living in barracks in the 
palace grounds and unmarried, or with no wives “on the estab- 
lishment,” to meet the case exactly. 

Hence we may take it that a votary in her convent, or one of 
the bodyguard in his barracks, had no right to children. If they 
had children, they could not provide for them, and it was a work 
of charity to adopt such a child. If such a child, adopted and 
brought up in a good family, repudiated his parents (adoptive), 
it was a piece of gross ingratitude: and his tongue was to be cut 
out; $192. So, if he finds out his real parentage, and hates his 
adoptive parents, and goes back to his natural parent, he is to 
have his eyes torn out; §193. We are not so much called to 
note the disgrace of his birth, for illegitimate birth was not so 
shameful, but the base ingratitude of one, being legally an orphan, 
who was adopted into an honorable family, and then repudiated 
his adoptive parents. 

But one point is clear: the votary had no right to children if 
she remained in her convent. Can we, then, suppose that she 
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was habitually unchaste? A very large number of the votaries 
did not remain in their convent. The code contemplates their 
marrying, and devotes §§ 144-7 to the cases that might spring 
out of this. If a man married a votary, and she gave him a maid 
to bear him children, in her place, he was to be satisfied with 
that provision, and could not also take to himself a concubine ; 
§ 144. If, however, the votary had not thus granted him children, 
he might bring a concubine into his house, but must not bring 
her into his wife’s presence; §145. It is clear that it was 
expected that a votary, if married, would not bear children to 
her husband, herself. Was a vow of perpetual virginity upon 
her still, or had her previous life rendered her barren? If the 
last case, why did the man marry her, if he wished for children ? 
It could hardly be for her property, which could not come to his 
children, in any case, as they would not be hers. 

The votary having married, and given her husband a maid to 
bear him children, that maid might give herself airs and mock her 
childless mistress. The maid could then be reduced to her old 
slave standing by her mistress, who might brand her (or fetter 
her ?) and put her among the slave girls. But if the maid had 
borne children to her master she could not be sold, § 146; on the 
other hand, if she had not borne children, she could be sold; 
§ 147. Of course, the case of Abraham’s wife Sarah and her 
maid Hagar will at once be recalled. Was Sarah a votary? 

We find numerous references to these votaries in the contract 
tablets. I have counted over 150 of them in M. A. P. and C. T. 
In C.T., VIII, p. 37; Bu. 91-5-9, 2196, we find that Abi- 
maratum had a son, but there is some suspicion about her title. 
In C. T., II, p. 37; Bu. 91-5-9, 360, we find that Amat-Samas 
adopted Haliatum. In C. T., IV, p. 39; Bu. 88-5-12, 617, we 
find that Amat-Samai, a votary, gave her daughter Tazab-ana- 
alisa in marriage to Nfr-ilisu. In M.A. P., 90, Bélisunu, a 
votary, gave her daughter Bastum in marriage to Rimum. In 
M. A. P., 94, Husutum, a votary of Marduk, and her husband 
Bunene-abi adopted as son Sama3-abitu. They already had chil- 
dren to whom Samai-abitu was to be elder brother. These children 
were probably the children of a maid whom HuSutum had given 
to her husband. In C. 7., VIII, p. 2; Bu. 88-5-12, 10, Lama- 
zatum, a votary of Marduk, received a trousseau from her father 
Sin-eribam on her entry into the temple of Anunitum, and this 
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her mother and brothers now gave her on her entry into the 
house of IluSu-bani her husband. They also returned to the 
husband two-thirds of a mina of silver which he had presented 
to them as a terbatu, or dowry, with his wife. 

The guild or sisterhood of votaries seems to have been a cor- 
porate body. 

They had their scribe. In C. T., II, p. 43 ; Bu. 91-5-9, 21754, 
1. 38, Amél-Adadi, as a witness, is given the title tupSar SAL- 
MAS Samas MES. Note that he is not the scribe of one 
votary, nor of the particular document on which he is named, 
but “of the votaries of Sama3.” He occurs again in the same 
office, C. T., VIII, p. 32; Bu. 91-5-9, 2503, 1. 22. 

They had an overseer called the amélu PA of the votaries 
of Sama’. It is usual to read PA as aklu and to give it the 
meaning “scribe.” But, as Mr. Thureau-Dangin has pointed 
out, Rev. Ass., III, p. 129, many places show that PA had the 
meaning of “superintendent,” or “overseer,” whether it be read 
aklu or not. At any rate, the officials bearing this title are not 
the same persons as appear as scribes. It seems not unlikely 
that, as DUP alone is written for DUP-SAR, so PA may be 
an abbreviation for PA-LU, usually read ré’a, “shepherd.” 
But the question is complicated by the fact that so many signs 
are written defectively in the cursive Babylonian. There should 
be no difficulty whatever in distinguishing KU and LU. 

In C. T., VI, p. 26; Bu. 91-5-9, 407, 1. 5, rev., Bar-nunu, as 
witness, is styled PA-KU SAL-ME 3a Samai, as also in 
C. T., VIII, p. 46; Bu. 91-5-9, 2499, 1. 25; but in C. 7., VIII, 
p. 39; Bu. 91-5-9, 766, 1.17, he is only PA SAL-TIS Samai. 
The signs PA-KU may be a defective writing for PA-LU, 
but on K. 1451, PA-KU is glossed as ré’u, akil témi (PA 
=aklu, KU =tému, as often), muSabi (KU = asabu). A 
“shepherd” of the votaries may really have had charge of their 
sheep, but also they themselves may have been the flock he had to 
tend. InC. T., VI, p. 33; Bu. 91-5-9, 565, 1. 29, Marduk-lama- 
zasu bears the title PA SAL-MES Samas MES; compare 
C. T., VIII, p. 5; Bu. 88-5-12, 39, 1. 28. In C. 7., VIII, p. 37; 
Bu. 91-5-9, 2196, 1. 22, Sin-bani is a PA SAL-MAS-MES. 
In C. T., VIII, p. 31; Bu. 91-5-9, 2183, Malkat-tallik isa PA 
SAL-ME Sama3. In C. 7,, VIII, p. 41; Bu. 91-5-9, 2492, 
Malkat-risat is a PA SAL Samas. In C. 7, II, p. 43; Bu. 
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91-5-9, 21754A, 1. 36, and C. T., VIII, p. 26; Bu. 91-5-9, 2444A, 
1, 24, Rapas-silli-Ea ; C. 7., II, 43, 1. 39, Lusalim-béli; C. 7., VIII, 
p. 39; Bu. 91—5-9, 766, ll. 16-18, are three witnesses, Bair-nunu, 
Nannartum, and another; C.7., IV, p. 49; Bu. 88-5-12, 721, 
1,20; C. 7., VIII, p. 25; Bu. 91-5-9, 280, 1. 40; C. T., VIII; 
Bu. 91-5-9, 2492, 1. 25, Ninsah-iddina; bear the same title. 
In C. T., VIII, p. 42; Bu. 91-5-9, 764, 1. 16, Apil-Sin may be a 
PA SAL-MAS, but the title is defaced ; so C. 7., VIII, p. 39; 
Bu. 91-5-9, 605, 1. 22, Sin-ba-ni; compare C. T., VIII, p. 12; 
Bu. 91-5-9, 2460, 1. 23. 

A lady seems sometimes to have borne the title of PA; thus 
C. T., IV, p.8; Bu. 88-5-12, 61, 1. 10, Iltani, with the title PA, 
follows “the priest of Marduk, Abani the priest, the lady priestess, 
the wife of Abani the priest.”” Of the names given above several 
are certainly feminine; so we may suppose that the college of 
votaries had a lady superior. 

The code contemplates that a father might of his own accord 
dedicate his daughter as a votary. The tablet, Bu. 91-5-9, 2183 ; 
C.T., VIII, p. 31, is very interesting in this connection. It 
reads thus: 

The tablet of Istar-ummi and Ahatani, children (m4&ré6) of Innaba- 
tum. Innabatum the daughter of Bar-Sin to Sama’ dedicated them 
(QlilSinati). As long as Innabatum lives, [star-ummi and Abatani 
shall support her, and after Innabatum their-mother, among the sons 


(of Innabatum) their brethren not one has any claim on them. They 
swore by Samas, Malkat, Marduk, and Apil-Sin (the king). 


Then follow the names of eighteen witnesses, nearly all of whom 
are females, the first five probably being the brothers of the two 
girls dedicated. As the other witnesses are said each to be the 
daughter of a different man, it is likely that they are all votaries 
of Samas. That the two, Istar-ummi and Abatani, were girls is 
clear, not only from their names, but also from the feminine 
suffix Sina used of them. The verb here used for dedicating 
filil is usual in these cases; compare on same page (C. T., VIII, 
p- 31) the dedication of a son, Abum-bani, by his mother, 
Narubtum, on the same conditions that he shall support his 
mother as long as she lives and after her death none of his 
brothers shall have any claim upon him. Here also the first 
seven witnesses are males, probably the brethren of the votary. 
The oath was by Samas, Malkat, and Apil-Sin, the king, also by 
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Anunitum and the city of Sippara. The first lady witness, whose 
name is ruled off from the rest, is Malkat-latum, daughter of 
Sumu-la-ilu, doubtless the king of that name, and, as princess, 
the head of the college of votaries. The other witnesses, each 
daughter of a different man, were also votaries probably. 

In one or two cases the title arkf occurs. As seen above it 
may be one of the synonyms for a votary. Thus in C. 7., II, 
p. 42; Bu. 91-5-9, 2174A, 1. 2, Ris-Samai, daughter of Sala, is 
called an ark of Sama. In the same text Abatani, daughter 
of Marum, is called a gab of Samai, unless this is a copyist’s 
error for SAL-ME. InC. 7,, VIII, p. 12; Bu. 88-5-12, 220, 
1. 5, Taribatum is called a SAL-TIS of Sama and apparently 
also arkfi, though the sign is defaced. What exact shade of 
meaning we are to attach to the name is difficult to see, perhaps 
“novice.” But the sign arkf may only be a defective writing 
of NU-GIG, i.e, kadi8stu. InC. 7, VI, p. 22; Bu. 91-5-9, 
364, 1. 13, Iabilatum is called a NIN-AN of Sama’ 








THEOCRITEAN PARALLELS TO THE SONG OF 
SONGS. 


By Wm. G. SErPze, 


Johns Hopkins University. 


Graetz in his commentary on the Song of Songs’ advanced 
the theory that the poet of the Song of Songs was probably 
acquainted with the idyls of Theocritus and with Greek erotic 
poetry in general, and that he borrowed from them what suited 
his purpose. He thought that the author of the Song of Songs 
showed such an acquaintance with the elements of the Greek 
language and with Greek manners and views of life that he must 
also have been familiar with the erotic and idyllic literature of 
the Greeks. He mentioned the fact that Hugo Grotius, Genest, 
the younger Wessely, and Lessing had already indicated points 
of contact between the Song of Songs and Greek poetry in general 
or the idyls of Theocritus in particular, and he thought that, if 
we find in the Song of Songs parallels to the idyls of Theocritus, 
the Hebrew poet must have borrowed them from the Greek poet. 
He found the Song of Songs similar in form to the second idyl 
of Theocritus, entitled gapuaxevtpua, sorceresses, in which a 
maiden Simaétha tells of her love for a handsome youth, who 
pretended to love her, but betrayed and deserted her. In this 
poem we have dialogues as in the Song of Songs. Simaétha 
relates what the youth has told her and what others have said. 
Her monologue also is not a soliloquy without auditors, but a 
recital to persons who are present. Intercalated verses also 
appear : 

ppaled pev tov épwh’ dOev ixero, rorva SeAava. 


Bethink thee of my love, and whence it came, my Lady Moon.’ 


Cant. 1:7; 8:5;5:8;8:4. 


1H. Graetz, Schir Ha-Schirim oder das Salomonische Hohelied, tibersetzt und kritisch 
erldutert, Wien 1871, S. 73. 

2 Throughout this paper, the English version of Andrew Lang is employed and the Greek 
text of Fritzsche is followed, with but a single exception, viz., XXVII, 49. See note on that 
passage. 
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Both in form and rhythm there is a similarity existing 
between the Song of Songs and the idyls of Theocritus. In 
the idyls certain verses are repeated at great intervals for 
emphasis. In the singing contest between Menalcas and Daphnis 
(Idyl VIII, 28, 29) we have : 


xol pev maides diay, 5 8’ aimddos v0’ iraxovcas: 
xol pev aides dedov, 6 5’ aimddos 7OeXr€ Kpiver. 


Then the boys called aloud, and the goatherd gave ear, 
and came, and the boys began to sing, and the goatherd 
was willing to be their umpire. 


Then, after a long interval, we have in vs. 81: 
@s ot maides dedov, 6 8’ aimddos od’ dydpevev. 
So sang the lads, and the goatherd thus bespoke them. 
This same expressive repetition we find in Cant. 2:10: 
ee 
Arise, my darling, O come, my fair one, 


to which 2:13 corresponds exactly. 
In 3:1 we read: 


a 
PYORS NO) TROP. 


I sought him whom my soul loveth: 
I sought him, but I found him not, 


which is repeated in 3:2: 
"OE? MATRON PIN 
PYNR NO) Tmpa 


I will seek him whom my soul loveth: 
I sought him, but I found him not, 


although perhaps this repetition is due to scribal expansion. 
In 1:13, 14 we find: 


“> Na “tt Tins 
My beloved is unto me as a bundle of myrrh. 
“> “Tis “BET bux 


My beloved is unto me as a cluster of henna-flowers. 
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In- III, 34-36, a goatherd chides his coquettish sweetheart : 


7 pay ro Aevxay Sidvpardxov alya pvAdoow, 
trav we kal d Méppvwvos “EpiBaxis & weAavdxpws 
aire: Kat dwo@ oi, érei Td por €vduabpurry. 

Truly, I keep for thee the white goat with the twin kids 
that Mermnon’s daughter too, the brown-skinned Erithacis, 
prays me to give her; and give her them I will, since thou 
dost flout me. 


In X, 26, 27, Battus says of his love Bombyca: 


BopBixa xapieroa, Svpav xadéovri Tv mavres, 
ioxvav, GAvdkavorov, éyw S& dvos eA‘xAwpov. 
They all call thee a gypsy, gracious Bombyca, and lean, 
and sun-burnt, ’tis only I that call thee honey-pale. 


In Cant. 1:5, 6 the maiden says: 


I am black but comely, 

O ye daughters of Jerusalem, 

As the tents of Kedar, 

As the curtains of Solomon. 

Look not upon me, because I am swarthy, 
Because the sun hath scorched me. 


In one of the passages already cited, viz., III, 34-36, where the 
goatherd threatens to give the white goat with the twin kids to 
another maiden, there is evidently a reference to the lover’s 
custom of giving a kid or a goat to his sweetheart. There seems 
to be a veiled allusion to this in Cant. 1:8: 


Feed thy kids beside the shepherds’ tents. 


In XVIII, 30, 31 a woman is likened to a horse: 
h xdrw kumdpiroos 7} appar: Oecoadds irros, 
8c Kal d poddxypws “EXéva Aaxedaipon Kdopos. 

Or, as is the cypress in the garden; or, in a chariot, a 
horse of Thessalian breed, even so is rose-red Helen the 
glory of Lacedaemon. 

In Cant. 1:9 we read: 


To the splendid mare in the gorgeous chariot of Pharaoh 
do I liken thee, my darling. 


In XVII, 36, 37 we find: 
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Ta pev Kvmpov éxo.wa Audvas mérvia Kovpa 
KoArov és evwdn padivas éveudéarto xeipas. 
Yea, in her fragrant breast did the Lady of Cyprus, 
the queenly daughter of Dione, lay her slender hands. 
In Cant. 1:13: 


My beloved is unto me as a bundle of myrrh, 
That lieth betwixt my breasts. 


The grape-stealing propensity of foxes is referred to in I, 
48, 49: 
a appt dé vv bv’ dAwmexes & ev dv’ dpxws 
porn cwopéva tav Tpdsipov. 
Round him two she-foxes are skulking, and one goes 
along the vine-rows to devour the grapes, 


and in V, 112, 113: 


puoéw tas SacvKépxos dAwmeKas, at Ta Mikwvos 
aie pordoa Ta roPéorepa payiLovte. 
I hate the foxes with their bushy brushes, that ever come 
at evening, and eat the grapes of Micon. 


In Cant. 2:15 we read: 


Catch us the foxes, the little foxes, the destroyers of the 
vineyards. 


In I, 25 the twin-bearing goats are mentioned : 
alya 5€ ro. Sword Sidvpardxov és tpis duerfat. 
I will let thee milk, aye, three times, a goat that is the 


mother of twins. 


In Cant. 4:2 and 6:6, the bridegroom in his description of 
the physical charms of the bride says: 


Thy teeth are like a flock of ewes that are newly shorn, 
Which are come up from the washing ; 

Whereof every one hath twins 

And none is bereaved among them. 


In the following passages the voice and mouth are compared 
to honey in sweetness : 


I, 146 TIAjpés tou wéArros 7d Kaddv ordpua, Ovpar, yévorro, 
mANpes TO TXaddvwv. 
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Filled may thy fair mouth be with honey, Thyrsis, and 
filled with the honey-comb. 
ITI, 54 ws méAt Tor yAvKY TovTO Kata BpoyGo.0 yévorro. 
Sweet as honey in the mouth may my death be to thee. 


VIII, 83 xpéocov peAromevw Tev dxovénev 7 wéAr Aecxev. 
Better is it to listen to thy singing, than to taste the 
honey-comb. 
XX, 26, 27 cde . . €k oropdrwv bé 
Eppe€ por dura yAvKepwrépa 7) meu Knpo. 
And from my lips my voice flowed sweeter than honey 
from the honey-comb. 


3 


This idyl, however, is considered by some not to be genuine. 
We have a similar expression in Cant. 4:11: 


Thy lips drop as the honey-comb. 


In II, 59, 60, Simaétha seeks, by means of a magical decoc- 
tion of herbs, to bring back her recreant lover Delphis, and to 
this end gives orders to her maid Thestylis to smear the juice of 
these herbs on the jambs of her lover’s gate : 

@eorvXi, viv 8 AaBoica ri ra Opdva tad6’ iwopagtov 
Tas Thvw Pras Kal’ bréprepov. , 
But now, Thestylis, take these magic herbs and secretly 
smear the juice on the jambs of his gate. 


There is an allusion to a similar custom in Cant. 5:5: 


I rose up to open to my beloved ; 
And my hands dropped with myrrh, 
And my fingers with stacte (craxry), 
Upon the handles of the bolt. 


Love is compared to fire in II, 133, 134: 
. *Epws 8’ dpa xat Avrapaiw 
whites ‘einiteinins cédas proyepwrepov alfa. 
Yea, Love, ’tis plain, lights oft a fiercer blaze than 
Hephaestus, the god of Lipara, 


and in VII, 55, 56: 
ai xev rov Avxiday érrevpevov é "Adpodiras 
pinta: Oeppos yap épws air pe xaraiBet. 


3See A. T. H. Fritzsche, Theokrits Idyllen, 2te Aufl., p. 194, footnote. Snow omits this 
idyl entirely from his edition. 
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Fair voyaging betide him, if he saves Lycidas from the 
fire of Aphrodite, for hot is the love that consumes me. 


In Cant. 8:6 we read: 


Ardent love is hard as Sheol; 
Its flames are flames of fire, 
Its flashes are flashes of lightning. 


Apples, quinces, and similar fruits, which the Greeks called 
pda, were regarded as symbols of love. We often find the 
expression ‘to pelt with apples,” unroBorgciv. It was considered 
equivalent to a declaration of love to pelt some one with apples, 
to give apples, or to eat apples with another. To dream of apples 
denoted good fortune in love. Aphrodite was represented with 
an apple in her hand. In the contest between Hera, Athene, and 
Aphrodite, Paris awarded the prize of beauty, a golden apple, to 
Aphrodite. Frequent allusion is made to the apple as a love- 
token. 

In II, 118-120 Delphis says to his love Simaétha : 


‘ ian vat Tov yAukiv jvOov "Epwra, 
) Tpiros ne Térapros éwy pidros adrixa vuKrds, 
pada pev év xdAroiet Avwvicoo puvdrAdcowr. 
Yea, by sweet Love, I should have come, with friends of 
mine, two or three, as soon as night drew on, bearing in my 
breast the apples of Dionysus. 


In III, 10, 11 a goatherd says to his love Amaryllis : 


nvide tor Séxa para pépw’ tyv@ Se xaGeirov, 
@ p’ éxédev xabeXeiv Td: Kai avpiov dAAa To oicd. 
Lo, ten apples I bring thee, plucked from that very 
place where thou didst bid me pluck them, and others 
tomorrow I will bring thee. 


III, 40-42 = ‘Immopeévys Gxa 8) trav rapOevov nOer€ yaya, 
par’ év xepoiv EXwv Spduov dvvev: & 8’ "Araddvra 
ws ev ws éudvy as eis Babdv dAar’ Epwra. 

Lo, Hippomenes, when he was eager to marry the famous 
maiden, took apples in his hand, and so accomplished his 
course; and Atalanta saw, and madly longed, and leaped 
into the deep waters of desire. 


V, 88, 89 BadAa Kai parouor Tov aimddov d KXeapiora 
ras alyas mepedavta Kal adv Tt rommudacdet. 
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Clearista, too, pelts the goatherd with apples as he 
drives past his she-goats, and a sweet word she murmurs. 


VI, 6, 7 BadAc ror, ToAvpape, 7d roipvov 4 Taddrea 
paroow, Svogpwra Kai aimddov avdpa xadevoa. 
Galatea is pelting thy flock with apples, Polyphemus ; 
she says the goatherd is a laggard lover. 
VII, 117 & pdrourw "Epwres épevPopevorow Spotor. 
Ye Loves as rosy as red apples. 
In X, 33, 34 Battus says of his love Bombyca: 
xpvocor dudrepot x’ dvexeiuela ta "Adpodita 
Tins atrios pev Exouwa Kal 7 podov } TUye waAov. 
Then images of us twain, all in gold, should be dedicated 
to Aphrodite, thou with thy flute, and a rose, yea, or an apple. 
In XI, 39 the Cyclops Polyphemus says to his love, the sea- 
nymph Galatea : 
riv, To pidov yAvkipadov, dua Knpavrov deidwv. 
Of thee, my love, my sweet-apple, and of myself too 
I sing. 
In XXVII, 49 the satyr Daphnis likens the maiden’s breasts 


to apples : 
pada Tea mpaticra Tade xvodovra Siddéw.* 


I will show thee that these earliest apples are ripe.® 


This idyl, however, is not considered genuine.’ 
In Cant. 2:3 the lover is likened to an apple-tree : 


As the apple-tree among the trees of the wood, 
So is my beloved among the youth. 

I long to sit under his shadow 

And its fruit was sweet to my taste, 


and in the following verse, 2:5, the maiden says: 
Comfort me with apples. 


4 Fritzsche reads waddfw on a conjecture. I have followed the reading of Ahrens. 
5 See the description of the enchantress Alcina in the fourteenth strophe of the seventh 
canto of Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso: 
Due pome acerbe, e pur d’avorio fatte, 
Vengono e van come onda al primo margo 
Quando piacevole aura il mar combatte. 
6 Fritzsche (p. 242, footnote) does not consider this idyl genuine. Ahrens regards it as 
uncertain. Snow omits it entirely from his edition. 
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In 7:8 we read: 
And the smell of thy breath like apples, 
and in 8:5: 
Under the apple-tree I will awaken thee, 


7. e., will break in on thee in the bridal chamber, under the 
caresses of the bridegroom. 

It is undoubtedly true that there are certain points of contact 
between the idyls of Theocritus and the Song of Songs, never- 
theless it would be hazardous to form the conclusion that the 
Hebrew poet borrowed from the Greek poet or Greek poetry in 
general. In the nature of the case, the themes of the Song of 
Songs and the idyls of Theocritus are somewhat similar, and it is 
only natural that a similarity of theme should occasion a choice 
of similar language. And after all, the language of love is the 
language of the heart the world over. In this way many of these 
parallel passages may be explained, as the parallels quoted are 
not sufficiently numerous or striking to warrant the assertion 
of the dependence of the Hebrew writer upon Greek literary 
models, although it is not impossible that the compilation of the 
Song of Songs is later than the idyls of Theocritus. The Song 
of Songs is not the work of one poet, but a collection of popular 
love-ditties. 











Critical Notes. 


CRITICAL NOTES ON AMOS 2:7 AND 8:4. 


2:7.—That Wellhausen’s solution of the difficulty in the clause 
D°S7 WAS PANES" DO'ENWI, though accepted by Nowack, is 
not correct, has long been evident to me. In spite of Professor Torrey’s 
ingenious explanation of Wellhausen’s emendation (in Jour. Bibl. Lit., 
Vol. XV, pp. 151 sq.) the riddle remains. I venture to offer another 
solution. 

The LXX has not understood the clause, for it refers D°SNiwMm to 
p*>3> in the previous verse, but it may yet have preserved the underlying 
original Hebrew text well. Wellhausen is evidently right when he takes 
D"axwr, following LXX and Targum, as coming from yyw (SNwW 
secondary form), but he is wrong when he says that LXX does not seem 
to have read V"N “py 59; as reason he gives “denn 1a zarotvra én 
Tov xoov ris yps ist ein vollig unkonstruirbarer Nachtrag und kann sich 
neben xai éxovdvALov eis keadas rrwyxov nicht halten” (Skizzen, V, p.72). 
This is not convincing. 

The LXX text, ra warotvra émi tov xotv THs yas Kal éxovdvAcfov eis 
xepadas mrwxov, presupposes as the underlying Hebrew text: 

VIRES">> DENN 
pes WNT AST 
The only difference from the Massoretic text is the xai éxovdvAfov, which 
presupposes 535) / VE"; in other words, the y" of "XN stood twice 
in the text 7 (compare Amos 4:1, DIN OVW). Since there 
is no other case where {yx is construed with 3, it is perhaps best to 
omit the 5 of  WN7"D. The meaning of this Hebrew text, which LXX 
evidently misunderstood, is: 


Who trample (crush) to the dust of the earth 
and oppress the poorest of all. 


p°55 we is not the head of the poor, but the very poorest. by = 5p. 
But rot only the LXX, but also the Peshitto, presupposes this Hebrew 
text, for it reads: Plamscs qamactco jSi]7 fpas SS eeu. This text 
is supported also by metrical considerations, for it alleviates the difficulty 
occasioned by the long clause in the Massoretic text. Besides, it was 
very easy for a copyist to omit the vy" after he had written already V7". 
Thus on every hand this text commends itself as the original Hebrew 
text of Amos 2:7. It may be that ys may be omitted as having come 
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into LXX and Peshitto text by dittography. But, on the whole, this 
supposition seems to be unnecessary. 

8:4. vax~™>> maw) TTAN DENN .— This verse is intimately 
related to 2:7 and it appears quite natural to expect some help from the 
just restored text of that verse for this one here. "DN wM has, of course, 
the same meaning here as in 2:7. The Peshitto is of no value here, for 
it evades the difficulty by translating: {ss}) romseas pusy. The 
LXX translates: o exrpiBovres es To mpwt mevyta Kou KaTadvvacrevovres 
mTwxovs aro tys yns- Nowack thinks that xaradvvacrevovres presupposes 
Mipwsn and compares 4:1. But in 1 Sam. 12:4 the LXX translates 
y= by xatadvvacrevew, and it is in the highest degree probable that 


LXX presupposes here in Amos 8:4 a form of y=", which is used in 
Amos 4:1 as a parallel synonym of pw. 

The same mistake as in 2:7 seems then to have been made also in 
8:4, for we should read the Hebrew text of the LXX in the second half 
of the verse: Bb daly "xn". As tothe underlying text of the first 
half, so much is clear that (VSN DSRwT is presupposed by o exrpi- 
Bovres wevyta. But what did LXX translate by as ro tpw.? Evidently a 
word which is represented in the Massoretic text by raw. Very 
likely they read nmvnw>; 5 and § could easily be interchanged in the 
old script, so that only the ™ had crept in. At any rate, whatever es ro 
pw. presupposed, the Massoretic m°3w> is in all probability correct and 
original. It is an adverbial expression and should be translated “com- 
pletely, altogether,” and should, as the LXX shows, be taken together 
with the first half of the verse. 

The original Hebrew text of Amos 8:4 is then: 


reaw> iPS DENwT 
a YAN 


Ye who crush altogether the needy, 
and oppress the poor of the land. 


The same reasons which were advanced for 2:7 hold good here also, 


except the evidence of the Peshitto. 
Jutius A. BEewer. 
OBERLIN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 











Book Notices. 


JOHNS’ ASSYRIAN DEEDS AND DOCUMENTS." 


The first volume aimed at giving the text of all the Assyrian con- 
tracts, and did so, as far as the Catalogue pointed them out. The index 
volume to the Catalogue was not then published. Mr. Johns gave also 
the texts of all tablets which the Catalogue suggested might be contracts. 
He has arranged these according to subjects, though, of course, the 
classes are not specifically distinct; and a loan of money, upon security 
of an estate, has many features and more phrases in common with a 
lease of an estate. It is especially difficult to settle the true location of 
small fragments of which the few phrases preserved might suggest more 
than one class. These fragments are generally grouped together at the 
end of the class to which they belong. This method of grouping allows 
the formula of a deed to be made out with greater ease by comparison 
of the variants in a large number of examples. 

The appearance of several reviews of Vol. I made it evident that the 
Catalogue had put many documents of a similar class to the contracts 
under a variety of other headings. Hence Mr. Johns was obliged to 
examine the large classes of documents known as memoranda, reports, 
lists of persons and of objects. Though only a few of these turned out 
to belong to contracts, they were often concerned with the transfer of 
property and came under the head of the sub-title of the work. They 
therefore formed an appropriate addition to the contents of the first 
volume. There are presented in these two volumes the text of 1223 
tablets, or fragments. One cause of great changes in certain of the 
texts, reproduced afresh in the second volume, has been the discovery of 
joins. This is no mere happy chance, but the result of careful thought 
and painstaking search through the fragments to find a missing piece. 
Small as these tablets mostly are, some now consist of a dozen pieces 
reunited after centuries of separation. There are some 120 joins already 
announced, and many more will follow in future volumes, as we judge 
from the preface of Vol. ITI. 

These texts range over the whole seventh century B. C., though they 
are chiefly from the time of Sennacherib and his successors. They 
include documents as late as the time of Asur-etil-ilani, to whom belong 

1AssyRIAN DEEDS AND DOCUMENTS RECORDING THE TRANSFER OF PROPERTY. Includ- 
ing the so-called private contracts, legal decisions, and proclamations preserved in the 
Kouyunjik Collections of the British Museum. Chiefly of the seventh century B.C. Copied, 
collated, arranged, abstracted, annotated, and indexed by the Rev. C. H. W. Johns, M.A. 
Vol. I (1898, 573 pp.): Cuneiform Texts; Vol. II (1901, 306+383 pp.): Additional Cuneiform 


Texts, Introduction, Officials, Metrology; Vol. III (1901, 599 pp.): Money Loans, Legal 
Decisions, Deeds of Sale, Slave Sales. Cambridge: Deighton Bell & Co. 
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the charters Nos. 650 and 808. A very large number of them are dated, 
and among the Eponyms named a great many evidently belong to the 
period after B. C. 668 when the copies of the Eponym Canon break off. 
With the indications furnished by these documents, Mr. Johns believes 
he can account for nearly every year down to the fall of Nineveh. The 
order in which they are to be placed is, however, not definitely fixed at 
present. Such notes of time as that the Eponymy of Nabfi-Sar-abésu 
follows that of Sagabbu, at an interval of six years, or that a group of 
Eponyms must be closely allied because of the business of one official 
being confined to their years, will go far to fix the order of what Mr. 
Johns calls post-canon Eponyms. As long, however, as we have no 
means of fixing the events of a year to one Eponymy there will be 
little value in knowing the mere succession of the Eponyms. 

In another way the contracts may prove of value. Scattered and 
obscure as the hints are, they are often suggestive. The presence of 
Egyptian names among the slaves, references to the Gimirrai, to a great 
drought, or a great downpour, when there was heavy rain for two days 
and nights, help to fill in the picture sketched in outline by the his- 
torical inscriptions. The great wealth of personal names, not only 
Assyrian and Babylonian, but Aramaic, Egyptian, Elamite, Jewish, 
Arabic, as well as possibly Persian on the one side, and Cilician on the 
other, is a mine of treasures for students of the early fortunes of those 
peoples. These have been freely used in KAT UI, 

But it is not so much with these side issues that Mr. Johns concerns 
himself. He promises to register for us all the proper names ; and notes 
the bearing of many casual notices upon history; but his object is to 
systematize the legal formule and the purpose of the documents them- 
selves. He tries to set out what they meant to the men who wrote them. 
The absorbing interest of the writer was the business in hand, the trans- 
fer of some property and the rendering of that transfer a binding deed. 
This is rather dry reading to the man on the lookout for discoveries, but 
it is painful, plodding work that has to be done. When it is finished, 
there will be no difficulty in placing at once any new legal documents 
that turn up. The want of material, as much as the want of method, 
prevented previous writers on contracts from solving many problems. 
They may have had rare insight. Oppert and Peiser certainly had, but 
the finest insight cannot dispense with knowledge. Mr. Johns disposes 
with many guesses, which were undoubtedly shrewd, but inconsistent 
with the facts now made known. He himself shows little insight into 
many “dark sayings ;” but seems to prefer to arrange the facts, so that 
they may be got at easily by others. Perhaps he shows too great readi- 
ness to accept every suggestion made to him by Professor Jensen, who 
has seen the proof sheets. 

The second volume also contains some rather long introductions on 
the general features of the tablets, on the many officials who figure in 
them, and on the system of weights and measures, including money. 
A great deal of this is not new, but had been scattered by many con- 
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tributors, through many periodical publications, and it may be useful 
to have the mass collected together in one book. The collection of the 
scattered hints concerning many of the well-known officials, such as the 
mysterious rab BI LUL, may help someone to find a clew to their real 
duties and standings. Sometimes Mr. Johns points out interesting con- 
clusions, as when he shows that while there was no marked abstention 
from business on the 7th, 14th, 21st, 28th days of the month, as one 
would expect if a Sabbath were kept, there was almost total abstinence 
from business on the 19th day. So, too, the occurrences of Ve-Adar are 
noted and prove to be quite out of keeping with Mahler’s Chronological 
Tables. Asa rule, however, Mr. Johns gets his facts together and leaves 
them to lead to any conclusion or none as the reader will. He can 
speculate also, e. g., witness his inquiry into the question whether the 
Assyrians coined money or not. 

In the third volume the examination of the documents one by one 
with a transliteration and translation of critical passages begins. The 
members of any one class are so much like one another that the full 
translation is needed only for the first example of the class. This is 
chosen so as to exhibit the best specimen of the class characteristics. 
In some cases it is followed by others nearly as good, in some cases it 
is quite alone. But when the reader has had the best specimen of the 
sort put before him, it is easy to point out the interesting variants, and 
varied side issues which other members of the class may show. Indeed, 
a full transliteration and translation for each one of the documents 
would swell the book to nine or ten volumes. This volume deals with 
loans of money, advances of goods or money, with or without interest, 
legal decisions, deeds of sale, as far as the general formula of a deed can 
be separated from the individual details of the case; followed by the 
deeds of sale which concern slaves, male and female, or in families. 
Some very interesting questions arise out of these documents. Mr. 
Johns concludes that the advance of money or goods was not a loan for 
the sake of interest to the lender, but an accommodation customarily con- 
ceded by the landlord to a tenant and by him expected when temporarily 
unable to carry on his farming, without assistance. Hence these loans 
are without interest until harvest. The rent doubtless was paid in kind 
and was either a fixed share, one-third, perhaps, of the harvest, or an 
estimated average yield, GIS BAR. When there was no such bond of 
common interest between landlord and tenant, the borrower had to 
deposit a security. This was often of a nature to be profitable to the 
holder, and then the profit was a set-off against the interest. Consign- 
ments of property in lieu of interest, when this was already due; and a 
variety of fragments, some of which are doubtfully assigned to this 
class, close a group whose unity is more or less authenticated by the 
fact that the shape chosen by the Assyrian scribe for these tablets is 
nearly always the same. 

Mr. Johns has taken quite a new view of the legal decisions. He 
rejects the view of Oppert that the aba was a judicial official; and of 
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Dr. Bezold that any contract-shaped tablet containing the word dénu 
may be a legal decision. He confines the term to documents setting 
forth such a decision as was given by a judge, and embodied in a formula 
which is perfectly distinct and available for classification. The general 
formula of a deed of sale is a long one, full of phrases and terms calcu- 
lated to exclude every plea for a revision of the contract. Much of it is 
taken up with clauses attaching exorbitant penalties to various breaches 
of contract. The terms in which these are expressed doubtless go back 
to a high antiquity and do not seem to have been composed for the occa- 
sion. They suggest that the scribes kept deeds of sale ready drafted 
and merely filled in names and descriptions of the property to suit the 
special case. It seems doubtful whether these penalties were ever really 
exacted, and in practice a compromise was probably effected; the 
wronged party taking whatever compensation he was able to extract and 
abstaining from exacting the uttermost. Thus, for example, when a 
defaulter was bound to devote his eldest son or daughter by fire to some 
god, it is likely that life-long service was accepted instead. Whether 
such a penalty implies the existence of human sacrifices at one time in 
Assyria is a difficult question which would take too long to discuss here. 

After a long chapter on the clauses which go to form the usual text 
of a deed of sale, Mr. Johns gives a table of notation, which enables him 
to label his deeds of sale, according to the presence or absence of par- 
ticular clauses. This table conveys, in a line, a summary of a page of 
comment. 

Then follows a chapter on the slave sales. A short but fairly 
exhaustive summary of what these documents contribute to our knowl- 
edge of the condition of slaves in Assyria opens the discussion. Many 
of the issues raised by the more miscellaneous collections published by 
Strassmaier and Peiser are left untouched, as they are not raised by 
these documents. It is maintained that the sales were made by private 
persons or merchants of the royal officials to replenish the royal house- 
holds, or palaces, chiefly, if not entirely, at Nineveh. Mr. Johns devotes 
a great deal of space to collecting together all the occurrences of a par- 
ticular name on first meeting with it. Hence a reference by means of 
the index can be made to some one page on which will be found all or 
nearly all the occurrences of the name. No effort seems to be made, 
however, to discriminate between the several persons who may have 
borne the same name. It is obvious that the same person cannot always 
be intended. 

Very full indexes of proper names, personal and local, of words com- 
mented upon and of subjects incidentally referred to, complete the 
volume. Here will be found many hints of service to biblical students, 
to those interested in the origin of institutions and to those who are 
anxious to increase the Semitic vocabularies. 

It seems a pity that Mr. Johns did not publish the Aramaic legends, 
or dockets which occur on many of these tablets. He seems to have 
abstained from doing so, from a desire not to prejudice the monograph 
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on the subject which Dr. J. H. Stevenson had in preparation. But in 
the discussions on the dockets which are actually found on tablets with 
which he has to deal, Mr. Johns gives his own readings of these impor- 
tant contributions to the subject. This he was, of course, bound to do. 
Whether what he has said will stand the test of expert examination, 
remains to be seen. At any rate, he admits that more careful attention 
to the Aramaic would have saved him from some misreadings of the 
cuneiform. He does not figure the seals either. This would probably 
require photography, and any discussion of them would be premature 
without special study. He seems to hold out some hope of a selection 
of figures for the somewhat vague appendix which he continually prom- 
ises, but which seems as far off as ever. 

Students of comparative law and of early institutions will find much 
to interest them and to carry back the origin of many things to an 


eastern source and an early date. 
Rosert Francis Harper. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


SOCIN ON ARABIC POETRY.' 


It is hard to find a side on which to approach, to describe, to estimate, 
such a work as this without leaving other sides untouched or unempha- 
sized which are at least as worthy of primary treatment. How could a 
reviewer of the time have dealt adequately with Sir William Jones’s ver- 
sion of the Mu‘allagat, how with the first version of the Arabian Nights, 
how even with Terrick Hamilton’s Antar? There were beginnings in 
these, there were aspects, literary, sociological, linguistic, which then 
could have been only dimly apprehended, and the fulness of whose 
sweep and width, backward and forward, as history and as influence, 
none then could have gauged. 

So it is with the present book. In spite of the drily scientific atti- 
tude and tone which are painfully maintained in it, there can be no mis- 
taking the fact that here there is a new thing—a thing, at least, for the 
first time known in any of its fulness—with which the history of the 
race and the history of literature must now deal. Further, this thing is 
not of the dead past as were the Mu‘allagat, nor does it live in fairy- 
land as do the Nights, but it is an existent reality in our day, a genuine 
literary revelation and force, as absolutely fresh as the scraps of barbaric 
verse which may come to us from tribes in Africa or South America, and 
infinitely more perfect and true. Those are of interest to us only because 
men have sung them; these, which we have here, we can treasure for 
themselves. 

It will be well first to state shortly what is contained in this book. 
Following in the traces of Wallin and Wetzstein, and largely under the 

1Drwan AUS CENTRALARABIEN. Gesammelt, fibersetzt und erléutert von Albert Socin. 
Herausgegeben von Hans Stumme. III Theile. Des XIX Bandes der Abhandlungen der 


philologisch-historischen Classe der kéniglichen s&chsischen Gesellschaft der Wissen- 
schaften. Leipzig: 1900, 1901. iv +300, iv+146, x +354 pp. 
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stimulus of a university colleg on modern Arabian poetry held by the 
latter in Berlin, the late Professor Socin, during his stay in the East in 
1869-70, made it an object to collect and study specimens of this desert 
poetry. These he worked at with the same elaborate care in transcrip- 
tion and exposition which he had given to his similar studies in Kurdish 
and modern Aramaic. In part, the poems were dictated to him from 
memory and, in part, read from a manuscript collection which he 
picked up, a safina to be used by a wandering reciter, much such in 
appearance and purpose as that careless but priceless manuscript of 
Aucassin et Nicolette, which alone has preserved to us the old romance. 
In Arabia proper Professor Socin does not seem himself to have ever 
been; Mesopotamia and the Arab ‘Iraq were the farthest which he 
reached. Nor do the reciters whom he employed seem to have been of 
remarkable ability. It is left in doubt, even, to what extent they were 
professional rawis and to what mere amateurs. The best, a man of the 
tribe of ‘Agél and a native of Bréde, had himself made verses in his 
youth, but, later, had turned, after a fashion, to sacred learning. Socin 
considered him “sicher einer der besten Kenner der heutigen Nedschd- 
poesie,” but for so strong an opinion there seems little ground. Certain 
only is that he was the best that Socin found outside of Arabia. If he 
had himself penetrated to Bréde, Hail or Riad, the case would probably 
have been different. Another far inferior reciter was from Anéze in 
Nejd, and a third still worse was from northern Hasa, which cannot be 
reckoned to the true Arabia. From this last, however, the manuscript 
spoken of above was obtained. So there grew up what Professor Socin 
calls, not inaptly, a kind of Hamdasa, a collection of poems written down 
in Arabic and transcription with translation, introductory remarks as to 
the occasion of each and glosses on the difficult words and phrases—the 
basis at least for future labor. 

These recitations, then, and the manuscript in question form the 
basis of the present book. Professor Socin kept them lying by him, 
apparently, for nearly thirty years and then turned to study them again 
with the assistance of what material he could elsewhere gather. Of that 
the first part was the Collegienheft, containing his notes from Wetzstein’s 
lectures, dealing with the poems which Wallin had published in ZDMG., 
Vols. V and VI, and with some from Wetzstein’s own collection. Second, 
and perhaps more important, were the three manuscripts brought back 
by Charles Huber from Nejd and now preserved in the library of the 
University of Strassburg. There were other scraps, also, gathered here 
and there, but nothing else of account. The collections of Landberg 
and Wetzstein were inaccessible. On this basis, then, the book is built 
up, and after the following plan: First is given the material of the 
diwan itself in Arabic text and transcription throughout, printed page 
for page, and with a running commentary at the foot of each page. The 
transcription is the basis and the Arabic text is given, from manuscripts 
or by reconstruction, mostly as a concession to those weaker brethren 
who prefer to read Arabic in Arabic characters. The commentary consists 
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partly of original glosses derived from the reciters mentioned above 
and partly of notes by Professor Socin himself. In the reconstruction 
of the text, so far as that was attempted, the editor was guided in the 
first instance by metrical considerations, and, secondly, by grammar and 
the analogy of the language. Yet but little attempt has been made to 
restore the poems into their presumed original form as to order and 
number of verses, etc. Even when the same gagsida existed in several 
recensions, manuscript or oral, it was apparently felt that there were no 
adequate materials for such restoration. The utmost achieved has been 
to deal with each verse separately. It is significant for the importance 
which Professor Socin attached to meter that the gaps in the text are 
marked in metrical signs; at these points there must originally have 
stood such and such a combination of long and short syllables. At the 
end of this first part on the text come a number of excursus dealing 
with points which could be better treated when grouped; e. g., the camel 
and its saddle, weapons, parts of the body, etc. These are singularly 
useful and informing; the only pity is that they do not extend further, 
as, €. g., over the camel-litter. The second part consists of a translation 
of the texts, with some few notes added. This translation is, of purpose, 
flat and dull toa degree. All more ornate language has been carefully 
avoided, and the utmost simplicity and exactness of rendering attempted. 
Some few passages have been left in the decent obscurity of the original ; 
unfortunately, they, as usual, are of high importance sociologically and 
as pictures of manners. The third part covers the introduction, glossary 
and indices with the final notes of the editor. The introduction extends 
to 244 pages, of which 174 are devoted to an analysis of the grammar and 
20 to the meters. All is of the first importance and is a most weighty 
contribution to Arabic dialectology. In it we learn what Professor 
Socin’s opinion was of the texts presented. They are of two kinds, 
literary and popular, couched in essentially different dialects. The 
literary dialect is one which has to be learned even by the natives of 
central Arabia; the popular dialect, called nabti, is their mother-tongue. 
It is interesting to find that the name of the despised peasantry who 
spoke broken Arabic in the early days has now passed over to mean, even 
in Arabia itself, the Arabic of common life. In the first are written, 
recited, and sung gasidas, similar in all essentials to the gasidas of 
classical Arabic; in the second are sung and recited such songs and 
tales as appeal tothe people. The first is part of a literary development 
extending from the poems of Imr al-Qays to those of the court poets 
today at Bréde, Hail, or Riad; in the second is the truly popular poetry 
of Arabia. In the first at least five of the old meters can be recognized — 
among which fawil is overwhelmingly the most frequent, and the lan- 
guage is much the same for the whole of Arabia, being a literary lingua 
franca apart from the common speech. On the vexed question of i'rab 
in modern Arabic Professor Socin had, as is well known, a very definite 
opinion. Whether that opinion would have held if he had himself 
traveled in Arabia proper may be a question, but it is here laid down 
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absolutely that in the popular speech of central Arabia there is no proper 
i‘rab and that it is a question whether i‘rab still plays any part even in 
the literary tradition. This is especially directed against Palgrave. It 
is certainly a great pity that the only Arabists in the exact sense who 
have ever visited Nejd should have been Wallin and Palgrave. Neither 
Doughty, Euting, Huber, Nolde, Pelly, or the Blunts would claim such 
a title, and even Palgrave himself had received no modern training. 
Palgrave’s veracity, of course, is in strong doubt, yet Wallin’s report, 
apart from picturesqueness of statement, essentially supports him, and 
Landberg found with Bedawi tribes near Jidda practically the same 
linguistic phenomena. It is quite intelligible that travelers entering 
Arabia and speaking and understanding only the broken Arabic of 
Syria should have been met with the same kind of talk. Throughout 
this whole section Socin shows a marked hostility to Palgrave—shared, 
it is true, by many other Arabists— which he supports in every possible 
way. One is a story picked up from the Jesuit fathers at Ghazir that 
Palgrave got no farther than the Gyof, was stopped there by illness, and 
reached al-Hasa by another route, while his native companion went on 
through Arabia. Yet, though he passes it on, Socin evidently gave no 
great credence to this story; it might easily have arisen after Palgrave 
had left the Society of Jesus. Against it all is to be set Stumme’s note 
(iii, p. 340) that Glaser had added to Socin’s manuscript at this point 
numerous notes in defense of Palgrave. Of these Stumme wished to make 
use, but Glaser refused his permission—a most unfortunate reticence 
on the part of a scholar not famous for reticence. That Palgrave was a 
béte noire to Socin is evident throughout; e. g., iii, pp.5,9. Finally, the 
glossary of nearly eighty pages contains what perhaps in the end will be 
the most valuable philological side of the book. It is worked out with 
the greatest care and shows Professor Socin’s wide knowledge of Arabic 
dialects at its best. The texts will be replaced by others more perfect ; 
the sketch of grammar is more or less tentative and does not rest ona 
deep and recent knowledge of the Nejd dialect as actually spoken; this 
lexicographical element will probably be the most abiding. 

Definite criticism of so monumental a work, left us by a master who 
has now gone to his rest, can be little in place. All that the following 
notes will attempt, therefore, is to bring out the character of the book 
and its probable place in our knowledge of Arabia. First, as to the 
texts: there are already in existence and in European hands two great 
collections of such poetry as is here, and from these it may be that the 
next step will be taken. They are those of Wetzstein and of Landberg. 
With regard to both it was certainly unfortunate that the whole body of 
material could not have been worked up together by one scholar. The 
qasidas would certainly have attained a more perfect form. The problem 
here, indeed, is almost exactly that which met the second generation of 
Arabic humanists when they attempted to arrange, to correct, and to 
explain the spoils of poetry gathered by the first generation in the desert. 
The parallelism is most complete. In both cases we have a large poetical 
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literature existing partly in safinas, the books of words used by the 
wandering reciters, and partly carried in the memory, subject to all 
manner of corruptions, dislocations, imperfections; this is in a formal 
literary dialect varying more or less from the language of common life ; 
each, too, is connected with the other by unbroken descent ; the poets of 
today with their reciters are the heirs in the right line of the heathen 
singers before Muhammad and their raéwis. To both, then, enter from 
without eager gatherers, students, editors. They try to learn this lan- 
guage of the desert and to steep themselves in this literature. They 
build up complete poems out of fragments, reject interpolations, collect 
the poems of each poet separately, purify the texts from the blunders of 
reciters and equip them with commentaries and introductions. Unhap- 
pily, in this new invasion of the desert, we have not yet got so far; we 
are still at the stage of collecting and studying line by line. The object, 
too, of some at least of us is different. The sternly scientific attitude 
toward these songs which sees in them only stuff for grammar and 
lexicon would hardly have been intelligible to the earlier humanists who, 
however much they professed to hunt them for the light they cast on the 
Qur’an, had a full feeling for their beauty and rolled their strong, sweet 
lines with delight from their lips. In these present songs, in spite of 
loss and corruptions, the flash of the old beauty still lives, and it is hard 
to understand Socin’s attitude when he judges that the people of Nejd 
have no right to be proud of them. Any people might be proud of such 
a sweep in literature, from the sixth to the twentieth century. Unhap- 
pily, the translation gives little chance to judge of this. It has been 
made on the severest principles of literal accuracy and elaborate pro- 
saicness ; in it is no touch of the glint and glamor of the originals. For 
that it is necessary to turn to the Arabic, and the student of literature at 
large is thus shut out from a source the value of which for him would be 
high. Another point to which Socin seems hardly to have done justice 
is the feeling for rhythm and meter among the Arabs. Here he is at 
odds with the experience of both Sachau and Landberg and with his 
own essential principles. It is hard to see how it can be possible, if the 
Arabs have no special feeling for rhythm and meter, to apply metrical 
schemes with any certainty to correct their texts. Yet that is precisely 
the point in which Socin’s method differs from that of older investigators, 
Wetzstein for example. Generally, indeed, it is to be regretted that 
Socin, on this and on other sides, should have been limited to so few 
representatives of the Nejd literary culture. His authorities may have 
been deficient in metrical feeling, just as they were evidently deficient 
in their tradition and interpretation of texts. There have been eminent 
European actors, for that matter, who had the queerest ideas about the 
meaning, and even wording, of certain passages in their parts. As for 
the general status of letters in Nejd, the mere fact that the edition of 
at-Tabari’s Tafsir, which is being printed at Cairo, is based on a manu- 
script in the library of the Emirs of the family of ar-Rashidat Hail, 
should make us pause at too hasty generalization. It is highly probable 
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that a well-read Arabist who could make himself a persona grata would 
find there not only manuscripts, but an intelligent interest in them and 
knowledge of them. Arabia does not consist of Bedawin only. 

What, now, to sum up, is the new thing which we have here? The 
book has, as was said at first, very many sides. It touches the Old Testa- 
ment in ii, 142, for example, where Hos. 7:14 is explained; folklore in 
ii, 64, where the use of different suits of armor by the hero of a tale is 
touched; the old Arabic poetry in ii, 66, where we have a parallel to 
vs. 66 of the Mu'‘allaga poem of ‘Antara. But the new thing which this 
book brings is the fact that in Arabia at the present day we have a lineal 
and legitimate descendant of the old classical poetry, of the same stuff 
and kind as to nature and as to art. If it could only be made accessible 
and real to students of literature! But that will come. 

The editor, Professor Stumme, Socin’s successor at Leipzig, has done 


his work admirably. Duncan B. M 
UN . MacponaLp. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


ON ECCLESIASTICUS.' 


The present volume forms the concluding part of a work which all 
students of the Old Testament will regard with interest, namely, a com- 
plete and uniform publication of all those portions of the Hebrew text 
of Bar Sira which are thus far known. The first volume, which was 
published in 1898, contained chaps. 39: 15—49:11, and was reviewed for 
this Journat in the October number of the year 1898, pp. 42-48. The 
plan and method of the present volume are the same as those of its 
predecessor, and for some of the leading characteristics the reader may 
be referred to the former review. 

The portion of Ecclesiasticus here published includes chaps. 3:6— 
16:26 (numbered 16:24 in both text and commentary, but not in the 
Introduction); parts of 18, 19, 20 (omitted on the title page), 25 and 26; 
30:11 (incorrectly printed “31:11” on the title page)—33:3; 35:9 (title 
page, “35:19”)—38:27; 49:12c (title page, “49:11”)—51:30. The 
Hebrew text is printed on the left-hand page, the French translation on 
the right-hand page, while the lower half of either page is occupied with 
critical notes, chiefly of a textual character. An Introduction of seventy 
pages gives a description of the four manuscript fragments on which the 
text is based, and discusses some of the most important questions relat- 
ing to the origin and affinities of this new Hebrew version. At the end 
of the book there is a long list of corrections and additions, both to this 
volume and to the preceding one. 

Students of Bar Sira will look first of all to see what conclusion M. 
Lévi has reached as to the age and authority of this Hebrew text. In 
his former publication, he defended the thesis that the newly found ver- 

1 L’EccLESIASTIQUE, ou la Sagesse de Jésus, fils de Sira. Texte original hébreu édité, 
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sion is not a translation, but a survival from the original; this opinion 
he retracted, however, in the following year. He now presents anew 
and at some length (pp. xviii-xlv) the evidence afforded by the frag- 
ments which have more recently come to light, and decides, as most of 
the best scholars have done, that this Hebrew is in the main a genuine 
survival from the original. He recognizes in the acrostic psalm, chap. 
51, on the other hand, a translation from the Syriac, and shows that 
many double readings and corrections in the text, throughout the book, 
owe their origin to the influence of this same version. Such doublets 
are printed by him in the translation in a different variety of type, so as 
to be readily distinguished. 

The critical notes do not form the most important part of M. Lévi’s 
work, though they are sometimes excellent. His generally conservative 
attitude toward the text of these fragments deserves praise. The diffi- 

- culties in the way of emendation and restoration are enormous here, 
and mere ingenuity is likely to be thrown away. The only method of 
procedure likely to achieve important gains is the one which he himself 
describes (p. xlvi), namely, a rigorous criticism of every verse and every 
word with the constant aid of the materials of both early and late 
Hebrew and of the old versions. To this may be added, that the ver- 
sions themselves should be subjected to a more rigorous criticism than 
they have thus far received ; and that the task of restoring the original 
text belongs of right only to those who are thoroughly (not superficially) 
acquainted with Hellenistic Greek and Syriac, as well as with Hebrew. 

M. Lévi gives considerable attention to the numerous and noticeable 
points of contact, both in thought and phrase, between Bar Sira and 
some of the classical Greek writers. His conclusion, expressed with due 
caution, is that the Hebrew sage was familiar with many of the master- 
pieces of Greek literature, such as the tragedies of Euripides and the 
didactic poems of Theognis. Admitting that the points of correspond- 
ence in general are in such ideas as are common to all moralists, of 
whatever age or nation, he nevertheless holds that the most natural 
explanation of these literary phenomena is to be found in the inclina- 
tion toward Greek culture of which he finds other evidence in the book. 
Here, as in other points, those who do not agree with M. Lévi’s conclu- 
sions will nevertheless find his argument instructive. 

It is to be hoped that these fragments of Bar Sira will be widely 
read and studied by students of Hebrew; and to all such, whether 
teachers or pupils, this present work is to be recommended. 

Cuartes C. Torrey. 
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